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EDITORIAL 
Hard or Soft Sell ? 


T is no doubt a questionable procedure to compare the Church’s 
l task of proclaiming its message to the philosophy and strategy of 
salesmanship as practiced by big business. Christianity is not a 
product to be advertised by hucksters interested in increasing sales, 
in creating needs, in meeting competition. A recurring objection to 
certain evangelistic campaigns is that they are too tied to the razzle- 
dazzle of publicity stunts and the commercialism of advertising at its 
worst. The Church dare not make its own the standards which ap- 
pliance manufacturers and brewers set for themselves. 

Yet having said that, it must also be the Church’s responsibility to 
keep informed about secular discussions on such matters as salesman- 
ship and advertising to learn what it can about human nature, about 
communication, and about the problems of reaching people where 
they are. One such recent controversy in the ranks of advertisers is 
a case in point. 

As everyone knows, advertising at the moment is split over two 
techniques both of which are being plugged for all they are worth. 
The issue is whether hard or soft sell is the better psychology and 
thus brings the bigger results. ‘Hard sell” is typified in much TV 
advertising and involves repeated, loudmouthed, bludgeoning of the 
public. In reaction to this tried and tested approach, there are ad- 
vocates of the “soft sell’ which suggests by indirection, innuendo, 
and even self-spoofing. This, too, has begun to appear on TV 
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screens, and the obvious and stark difference between the two meth- 
ods is there for anyone to see and hear. In a special comment on 
the problem, Time magazine says that “more and more advertisers 
are taking the position that an ounce of charm can be worth a pound 
of pressure.” And it quotes an advertising agency executive, sym- 
pathetic to the new trend, as saying: “We are suffering from fatigue 
of believability.” 

Now the Church in its evangelistic task, whether it be preaching, 
teaching, theology, social witness, or missions, is also confronted by 
the diverse claims of hard and soft sell—though we may not think in 
this particular vocabulary. Is it better for the Church to bulldoze 
its public, to present its claims with hammer strokes, to shout its 
wares in raucous, strident tones? Or is it better to “gentle”’ its hear- 
ers, to suggest rather than exploit, to soft-talk rather than bamboozle? 
This is to put the option in favor of the latter, but suppose the 
Church, too, is suffering from fatigue of believability, suppose its 
language is too hackneyed, its claims too shrill, its spiel (““Gospel’— 
God’s spiel?) too stereotyped? Biblical mythology, Bultmann ob- 
serves, may hinder interested hearers from ever getting to the core 
of the Gospel. Theological clichés (“Christ is the answer to all our 
problems’’) and over-extended claims (‘the cult of reassurance’) may 
fall on ears deafened by the monotony of verbal drubbing. Wher- 
ever “hard sell’ hinders rather than helps, it is time to consider the 
merits of ‘‘soft sell’—whether it be advertising or evangelism. We 
suggest a three-point strategy. 


I 


First, in presenting the Christian faith, don’t try to tell all; be 
selective. Lord Acton, editor of the Cambridge Modern History, 
once remarked: ‘‘Mastery is achieved by resolved limitation.’’ That 
is something to think about, and it means that what is left out of our 
message at any particular time may be as important as what is in- 
cluded. A sermon should proclaim the Gospel but it need not re- 
hearse the whole range of Biblical revelation; a book on doctrine 
should expound the Christian faith but it need not be a summa theo- 
logica; a missionary appealing to non-Christians should clarify the 
essence of Christianity but he need not detail the whole history of 
Western Christendom. 

The Gospei itself is restricted. The kerygma, as C. H. Dodd 
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pointed out twenty years ago, has to do with a few reiterated points 
—that Jesus is the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecies, that he 
lived and died, that he rose from the dead. When Paul wrote to the 
Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, and others, he tailored his 
epistles to their special needs and circumstances. He didn’t try to 
tell everything but was highly selective. So too a widow’s mite, a 
cup of cold water, a broken alabaster cruse may be more effective in 
preaching the Gospel than long-winded harangues. And in the same 
way, St. Francis preaching to the birds, the legend of the juggler of 
Notre Dame, Albert Schweitzer’s Lambaréné mission (whatever may 
be said of his formal theology)—all these in restricted fashion may 
speak a surer message than didactic indoctrination in all the fine 
points of Biblical history and doctrine. 

The implication of this, however, is not that we cultivate brevity 
for its own sake or search out disconnected episodes. Before we can 
be selective, we must be clear what is important and essential and 
what is derivative and explanatory. Mere snippets of the Gospel 
can mislead. As in the case with the miracles of Jesus, some may 
only see the “wonder” and not the “sign” of divine presence and 
power. To be selective we must know how and what to select. 
This is where theology should come to our rescue, for theology 
should help to put the pieces together and to show the relation of 
the parts to the whole. It is not necessary to display the whole on 
every occasion, and perhaps theology’s place is behind the scenes, 
but if we don’t have to tell all, we must first know what the all is 
in order to be selective and effective. 


II 


A second rule in presenting the Christian faith would be—don’t 
make too many claims; allow for some mystery and perplexity. This 
follows from the first rule. If we need not tell all, then we must nec- 
essarily be impressionistic, suggesting and implying, and perhaps in- 
triguing and tantalizing. But for this very reason, we must beware 
of dubious and ambiguous claims. 

In our day the “religion of relief’’—whether from individual or so- 
cial troubles and anxieties—is something for us to watch carefully. 
It is true that the Christian faith promises “peace,” “rest,” and “good 
cheer’’—all, incidentally, words used by Jesus. It is also true that 
unless the Church can offer the world something better than it al- 
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ready knows or has, it might as well keep silent. The Gospel, we 
must never forget, is “good news,” and it is our responsibility to pro- 
claim the good tidings with a sense of joyful abandon and evangelical 
optimism. If we cannot do this, we cannot do anything worthwhile. 
If—theologically—we become so enmeshed in our antinomies or para- 
doxes, that both affirmation and action are paralyzed, we are unfaith- 
ful stewards of the heritage bequeathed to us. Moreover, people to- 
day desperately want to know what Christianity has to offer, whether 
it adds or subtracts from life, how it proposes to solve the riddles and 
vexations of life, why—in a word—they should take it seriously. 

Christianity must make its claims, but let its spokesmen take care 
to relate its claims to its demands. The Christian faith not only 
claims to do something for us; it makes its own claims upon us. 
“Peace,” “‘rest,’” and ‘“‘good cheer” are all there for the taking, but 
remember it was Jesus who spoke these words. What peace did he 
know? What rest did he have? What good cheer did he express? 
We would quickly say in every case that it was the deepest and most 
satisfying. But the context of these words is rejection, antagonism, 
suffering, the Cross. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we present the claims of Christian- 
ity in context. ‘The Christian spokesman must not become a pitch- 
man or pre-election politician, promising everything to everyone. 
We must make it clear—so there be no misunderstanding—that the 
Gospel is not a patent-medicine cure-all. It is the good news of a 
mystery—that God has become man, that a new creation in Christ 
is possible, that good cheer and tribulation go together. 

It is conceivable that the Church in our day could make its claims 
more obvious if it claimed more from its hearers. Instead of prom- 
ising to deliver the moon or pie in the sky, more might listen if we 
were to woo, beguile, and whet the appetite for a life of adventure, 
mystery, and excitement. Can we promise to exercise the mind with 
life’s profoundest problems, to stretch the dimensions of existence, 
to flex the muscles of will and imagination in a distraught and trou- 
bled world? 


Iil 


There follows a third rule in presenting Christianity to our day— 
don’t clobber with clichés; be creative and imaginative. This is 
largely a matter of language, but it relates as well to the whole prob- 
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lem of translating traditional into contemporary forms and patterns. 
One reason “hard sell” is giving way to “‘soft sell” is simply because 
the former is cliché-ridden. And when a message to the public is 
framed in clichés, fatigue of believability inevitably sets in. Nowa 
cliché, a stereotype, a platitude is not necessarily untrue just because 
it has been worn thin with too much handling. But the point is 
that the point is invariably dulled, the message doesn’t come through, 
communication is thwarted. ‘To prevent this from happening, some 
fresh way of presenting the message must be found. Creative imag- 
ination must be summoned and enlisted in the cause. Not in order 
to be tricky or devious or esoteric. Not in order to say a new thing; 
but to say an old thing in a new way. 

Now the spokesman for the Christian faith has a special problem 
in this matter because he is so dependent upon traditional language, 
whether it be Biblical, theological, or experiential. The marvel is 
not that the Church is plagued with so much stereotyped language, 
but that it succeeds as well as it does in communicating the ancient 
Gospel in modern language. For, make no mistake, it is dreadfully 
hard work, this business of translation. ‘That is why many preachers 
and theologians and missionaries never get very far with it and are 
content merely to re-issue the obsolete coinage. Furthermore, in re- 
ligion there is frequently the feeling that the old is better, hence the 
deliberate return on the part of some evangelists to the old phrase- 
ology, the old doctrines, the old hymns, the old altar calls, etc. And 
there is always strong resistance to new versions and translations of 
the Bible, new architectural forms, new liturgical practices, new re- 
ligious educational techniques. 

The question, however, is simply this: do we bring to the Gospel 
message the best possible creative and imaginative minds and talents 
of our day, or are we satisfied to preach an eternal Gospel in the lan- 
guage and molds of some previous generation or century? What are 
the Biblical scholars, with all their linguistic and philological learn- 
ing, doing to translate the sacred tongues into the language of the 
people today? What are the theologians, with all their existential 
concern, doing to revive the meaning and implication of doctrine 
for life? What are the evangelists, with their crowds and their emo- 
tional enthusiasm, doing to deepen and broaden the diffusion of 
Christianity in our day? 

Much, no doubt; but is it enough; is it even as much as is possible? 
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Religion ought not to be isolated by the verbal cliché-curtain; it 
should be the most interesting, colorful, exciting thing imaginable. 
But do we bring imagination into captivity to Christ and his Church? 
Who today is translating doctrine as C. S. Lewis and Dorothy Sayers 
did some few years ago? Who is stirring the poetic imagination like 
T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden? Who are the novelists like Graham 
Greene and Charles Williams at work in our day? And what of 
painting, music, drama? ‘The names above are mentioned to show 
that fresh insight is possible and has been at work in our generation. 
But scarcely a dent has been made in our steel-like traditionalisms. 
We are still too cliché-prone, and this is a pity especially in a day 
when “the return to religion” finds more people than ever wistfully 
looking and longing for something creative and imaginative. May 
it not be said of us in our day that “the hungry sheep looked up and 
were not fed.” 
H. T. K. 


Faith and Order in the Church 


NE of the marks of our concern for the nature of the Church 
() and the problems of reunion is the manifest self-conscious 
mood of our day. The “principle of protest,” involving self- 
examination and critique of the existing forms of the Church, is in 
the best tradition of evangelical Christendom. Some regard this 
skeptically as a mark of confusion and bankruptcy, but a more real- 
istic view sees the enormous amount of study now going on as con- 
tributing substantially to that mutual understanding which is the 
prerequisite of intelligent and genuine ecumenical action. In prep- 
aration for the North American Faith and Order Conference of the 
World Council of Churches, to be held at Oberlin, Ohio, in Septem- 
ber, 1957, a quite astonishing variety of study groups are exploring 
phases of the theme—‘‘The Nature of the Unity We Seek.’”’ In this 
issue of THEOLOGY Topay we include several articles which we be- 
lieve relate directly to this important conference. The line-up of 
authors is itself illustrative of the ecumenical situation, and we are 
pleased to publish the views of an Anglican, a Baptist, a Congrega- 
tionalist, a Methodist, a United Presbyterian, among others. A com- 
mon feature of all these essays is an honesty and frankness of expres- 
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sion which we are convinced is a hopeful and promising sign of things 
to come. 


Our devotional item for this issue is a prayer, ‘““Thou Hearest Our 
Cry,” from the Danish philosopher-theologian, Sgren Kierkegaard. 
Selected from a recent volume by Perry D. LeFevre, The Prayers of 
Kierkegaard: Edited and with a New Interpretation of His Life and 
Thought (University of Chicago Press, 1956, $3.50), this brief but 
tightly woven invocation illustrates a side of Kierkegaard not usually 
known or fully appreciated. 

Perry D. LeFevre is Assistant Professor of Theology and Education 
in the Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago. In the 
preface to his book he says, ‘Kierkegaard was primarily a religious 
thinker, a man struggling for his own soul. His central problem was 
that of becoming a Christian, of realizing personal existence. The 
key to understanding Kierkegaard lies in his religious writings and 
in his journals.” 


In thinking about the Church we frequently neglect the local 
church as an institutional or societal unit in our desire to transcend 
the merely provincial dimension. But what about the local church 
—its membership make-up, its relation to other community groups, 
its likeness or unlikeness to family life, business, school, and nation? 
Such an analysis would not by itself supply needed correctives, but 
it would indicate some interesting and perhaps embarrassing under- 
lying assumptions. Warren Ashby explores this subject in his arti- 
cle on “Caste and Class in the Local Church.”” He finds an exclusive- 
ness, both racial and economic, and an alarming parallel between the 
social club and the local church. Are such symptoms the disease of 
the local church or simply “‘ways in which a deeper dis-ease manifests 
itself”’? 

Warren Ashby is Associate Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. He has also served as minister of sev- 
eral Methodist churches in Virginia. 


How should we try to educate people, clerical and lay, in the world- 
wide ecumenical task of the Church? In his article on this subject, 
Hans Hermann Walz cuts through many of the superficial notions of 
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our day to emphasize the over-arching responsibility of individual 
Christians and Churches to witness to the Gospel in our contempo- 
rary world. ‘Ecumenical education must neither be overestimated 
as it is with those who think that the lack of unity of the Church is 
nothing but a lack of proper ecclesiastical education, nor must it be 
underestimated as it is with those who think that people do not count 
in God’s purpose.’” ‘The problems and prospects of ecumenical edu- 
cation are surveyed by the author as he analyzes the “convictions” and 
“conditions” involved in mutual understanding and co-operation. 
Hans Hermann Walz is General Secretary of the German lay- 
man’s movement which sponsors the annual Kirchentag. He has 
also served for some years at the Bossey Institute in Switzerland. 


Much has been written in recent years on the New Testament un- 
derstanding of the Church, and all agree that in current discussions 
constant recourse to the Apostolic testimony must be made. In the 
Reformation tradition that all theology—including the doctrine of 
the Church—should be scrutinized in obedience to the Word of God, 
we publish a carefully prepared commentary on the New Testament 
view of the Church by Eduard Schweizer of Zurich. Beginning with 
modern man’s inevitable tendency to think of the Church as an insti- 
tution, the author reminds us that the New Testament invariably 
speaks of the Church as an assembly of people called together for 
some specific purpose. As the New Testament supplies content to 
this image, it also provides for both unity and diversity, and this is 
especially noted in the matter of the ministry and polity. 

Eduard Schweizer is Professor of New Testament at the University 
of Zurich, Switzerland. He is the author of several books and articles 
dealing with aspects of New Testament theology. 


In our concern for the unity of the Church, each denomination 
faces the responsibility of asking itself two questions: “Who are we?” 
and ‘Why are we?’ Thus ecumenical discussions presuppose de- 
nominational definition. But how does a particular denomination 
go about the process of self-definition? In his article on this subject, 
Royal Shepard, thinking of the current debate between the Congre- 
gational and the Evangelical and Reformed Churches, makes a cri- 
tique of common ways of defining a denomination. He sees three 
classic procedures, all of which have only limited value. He also 
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notes that as denominations tend to define themselves, so too the 
same reasoning is applied to the definition of the Church universal. 
The author’s own suggestion in view of his analysis is that “con- 
tinuity” provides a helpful measuring-stick. 

Royal F. Shepard, Jr., is the minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Neligh, Nebraska. 


In his brief exegetical essay, T. M. Taylor provokes our minds and 
consciences as he comments upon Jesus’ ideal for the temple as a 
house of prayer for all and how men invariably restrict it to their 
own specifications. “We must ask ourselves honestly whether the 
membership rolls of our congregations are a true reflection economi- 
cally, educationally, socially, culturally, and racially of the communi- 
ties in which they are located. Have the changes in the cross-section 
of community life over the past five or ten years been reflected in our 
congregations’ membership? Or are we, the scribes and Pharisees of 
the twentieth century, still shutting “the kingdom of heaven against 
[certain] men’’? 

Theophilus M. Taylor is Professor of New Testament at the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia (United Presbyterian) Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He is a member of the Editorial Council of THEoLocy 
Topay, and he has served on his denomination’s committee to discuss 
procedures leading to reunion with the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


The theological understanding of the relation between Christ and 
the Church has long puzzled and divided those who take either a 
radical “Anglican” or “Protestant” position. In the one case the 
accent is on identity, and in the other on distinction. Does this rep- 
resent an impasse? Norman Pittenger examines this question afresh 
and seeks to go beyond the usual and frustrating stalemate. Writing 
as he does from within his own Anglican tradition, which on this is- 
sue has been largely univocal, he admits having been unimpressed by 
the more “Protestant” equivocal position. But more recently he has 
come to see a third possibility, what he calls the analogical, and this 
he believes holds promise for a deeper interpretation of the relation 
of Christ and the Church, while at the same time making way for 
practical steps toward reunion. 

W. Norman Pittenger is Professor of Apologetics at the General 
(Episcopal) Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. He is the au- 
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thor of many books, the most recent being Re-Thinking the Christian 
Message (Seabury, 1956). He is also vice-chairman of the American 
Section of the Theological Commission on Christ and the Church, 
Faith and Order Division of the World Council of Churches. 


We include in this issue a brief comment on a remarkable drama 
which has occasioned diverse reactions among those who have either 
seen or read the play. It is called Waiting for Godot, and apart from 
the esoteric lines and situation, it is clear at least that the author is 
trying to say something about God (or in secular language “‘Godot’’). 
The characters wait for Godot, but they are not sure whether he 
will come, whether they are in the right place to meet him, or even 
whether he exists at all. Is this a message for the Christian or the 
non-Christian, or both? 

The author of this impressionistic piece of criticism, Gabriel A. 
Vahanian, was born in France and is a member of the Reformed 
Church of France. He came to this country some years ago and is 
completing his work for the doctorate at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He is now serving as an Instructor in the Department of Re- 
ligion, Princeton University. 


An article of special interest to Baptists but, we think, to others as 
well has been prepared for us by Charles R. Andrews on the subject 
“A Baptist Looks Backward and Forward.” ‘Troubled by the Bap- 
tist emphasis on individuality, which the author feels is out of touch 
with the New Testament as well as the contemporary concern for the 
corporate fellowship of believers, the author examines some aspects 
of eschatology as they developed in the Reformation and as they pre- 
sent Baptists with a crucial decision for today and tomorrow. Will 
Baptists be able to say: “We . . . have found something of great 
value for all Christians.” Or will the answer be: “We have failed’: 

Charles R. Andrews is the minister of the Oak Lawn Community 
Baptist Church, Oak Lawn, Rhode Island. His article was prepared 
originally as part of the study program of the Northeast Regional 
Theological Conference of the American Baptist Convention. 
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A PRAYER 






























a By Sgren KiERKEGAARD’ 

T 

" Father in Heaven! Great is Thine infinite kingdom. 
s Thou who bearest the weight of the stars and who 


governest the forces of the world through immense 
e spaces; numberless as the sands are those who have life 
1 and being through Thee. And yet, Thou hearest the cry 
e of all creatures, and the cry of man whom Thou 
hast specially formed. ‘Thou hearest the cry of all men 
without confusing their mixed voices and without 
distinguishing one from another in such a way as to play 
5 | favorites. “Thou hearest not only the voice of one who 
is responsible for many others and so prays to Thee in 
their name, as if his high function could bring him nearer 
to Thee; Thou hearest not only the voice of one who 
prays for dear one, as if he could thereby attract Thine 
attention, he who is privileged in having the dear ones; 
no, Thou hearest also the most miserable, the most 
| abandoned, and most solitary man—in the desert, in the 
multitude. And if the forgotten one has separated himself 
from all others; and if in the crowd he has become 
| unknown—having ceased to be a man except as a number 
on a list—Thou knowest him. ‘Thou hast not forgotten 
him. Thou rememberest his name; Thou knowest him 
where he is, retired, hidden in the desert, unperceived 
in the crowd, in the multitude. And if in the thick 
shadows of dread, in the prey of terrible thoughts, he 
was abandoned by men, abandoned almost by the 
language men speak, still Thou wouldst not have 
forgotten him. ‘Thou wouldst understand his language. 
Thou knowest also how quickly to find a way which 
leads to him, quick as sound, prompt as light; and if 
‘ 1 From Perry D. LeFevre’s The Prayers of Kierkegaard, University of Chicago Press, 1956, 


$3.50. This prayer is entitled “Thou Hearest Our Cry,” No. 10 in the collection, pp. 15-16. 
The publishers have kindly given permission to quote this selection. 
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Thou shouldst wait it is not slowness, but wisdom; and 
if Thou dost wait, it is not slowness, but because Thou 
only knowest the speed of Thy help; if ‘Thou does wait, 
it is not stingy parsimony, but paternal economy which 
keepest the best things reserved for the child, in a secure 
place, for a favorable moment. Lord our Father! Man 
cries to Thee in the day of distress and he gives thanks 

to Thee in the day of joy. Oh how wonderful to give 
thanks when man understands so easily that Thou art 
the giver of good and perfect gifts, when even the 
earthly heart is at once ready to understand and when 
even earthly prudence speedily consents. More blessed 
though it is to give thanks when life becomes a darkened 
story; more blessed though to give thanks when the 
heart is oppressed and the soul darkened, when reason 

is a traitor in its ambiguity and memory is mistaken in 
its forgetting, when egoism recoils in fright, when human 


wisdom resists, if not in rebellion then in discouragement— 


more blessed then to thank God, for the one who thus 
is thankful truly loves God. He dares to say to Thee, 
Thou all knowing God: Lord, Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest I love Thee. Amen. 











CASTE AND CLASS IN THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


By WarrEN ASHBY 


HE Christian Church in theory is an inclusive fellowship in 

which there is “neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 

nor free, there is neither male nor female.”” The Christian 
Churches, in actuality, are exclusive organizations with restrictive 
covenant clauses. The most obvious exclusiveness in the local Prot- 
estant Churches in the United States is racial and economic: 


(1) “Less than 1 per cent of the white congregations have any Ne- 
gro members (and each of these generally has only two or three), and 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the Negro Protestants who belong 
to ‘white denominations’ worship regularly with white persons.” 
(Less than 8% of Negro Protestants belong to “white denomina- 
tions.”’) 

(2) “Individual Protestant churches tend to be ‘class churches,’ 
with membership drawn principally from one class group. Even 
where membership cuts across class lines, control of the church and 
its policies is generally in the hands of officials drawn from one class, 
usually the middle class.” * 


Here, then, are clear symptoms of disease in the Church. Before 
there can be cure, there should be diagnoses to discover the causes 
of the symptoms, and to find whether the symptoms are the disease 
or but ways in which a deeper dis-ease manifests itself. 

From the many ways a diagnosis can take place the approach to be 
used here is to analyze the functions of the local church and the im- 
plicit attitudes which the members, clergy and laity, take toward their 
church. We will not be dealing with institutional statements of be- 
lief regarding the church as these appear in theology or ritual. We 
will not be concerned with the explicitly stated attitudes of the mem- 
bers. Nor in the analysis will we be making value judgments; the 
initial purpose is to understand the functionings of the church, not 
to condemn or approve. 


1 Pope, Liston, “Religion and the Class Structure,” in Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. 256, March, 1948, pp. 89-91. 
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The analysis begins with the recognition that the church, as an 
institution, and church members possess an “institutional environ- 
ment” that has interrelations with the functionings and the members’ 
understandings of the local church. ‘When we speak of the insti- 
tutional environment, we mean the various customary ways in which 
people think and act when they pursue their principal roles and at- 
tempt to maintain their key status in the social structure.” * Church 
members are obviously more than church members. They are in- 
volved in society in many ways and in many institutions. (Or, ac- 
cording to the jargon, individuals “pursue roles.”’) They “rock ’n 
role” from institution to institution as individuals, always carrying 
with them something of the outlook, the ways of thinking and act- 
ing which they have experienced in a particular involvement or in- 
stitution. ‘Therefore it is possible to develop correlations between 
the functionings of the non-religious and the religious institutions, 
and between the individual's attitudes in his non-church experiences 
as these relate to his church life. Sometimes the correlations are 
causal; sometimes they exist because the experiences in the separate 
institutions arise from similar causes outside both. In either case, 
the relations may be suggestive for understanding the racial and eco- 
nomic exclusiveness of the local church. 

What are some of the involvements of the church member in mod- 
ern society? What are the non-religious institutions in which he 
plays a significant role? (1) The church member, obviously, is also 
a member of an American family which, as an institution, is still in 
process of profound changes. (2) He is involved, directly or indi- 
rectly, in ‘making a living’’; and in the present American economic 
system is, therefore, part of a “business enterprise.” (3) The church 
person is a participant in a social group that, taking many forms, ap- 
pears most clearly in his place of residence and membership in social 
clubs. (4) The citizens of the Kingdom are also citizens of a nation- 
state that has beceme increasingly dominant in the lives of American 
people. (5) Most of the persons in a church have some relation to 
the public school, a relation that has a great influence in their lives. 
(6) Thus far church members have been noted as participants in 
other institutions. But they are inescapably involved in the mid- 
twentieth century United States; this is to say they are users of the 
technology, in particular, consumers of the mass media. From the 


2 Fichter, Joseph H., Social Relations in the Urban Parish, University of Chicago Press, 
1954, pp. 108-109. 
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manipulation of machines and the hound of television there seems 
to be no escape. (7) All church members are related to these insti- 
tutions. But there is another institution, religious yet non-local 
church, in which the “‘professional Christians” participate. These 
persons, formally educated in religion, have become such an impor- 
tant part of the Protestant Church that their special situation must 
be recognized. ‘This is the institution of “the Ecumenical move- 
ment’’ and these are sometimes called the “‘Ecumaniacs.” 

Now what are the functions of these institutions and what kind of 
experiences do church members have within them? How are such 
functions and experiences correlated with the functionings of and 
attitudes toward the local church? We shall, in the analysis, give 
special attention to the first three and only passing notice to the latter 
four involvements. 


I. THe CHurRCH AS CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FAMILY 


The family system in the United States has, throughout the cur- 
rent century, been undergoing profound transformations; and since 
the local church consists of persons who have experienced and are 
experiencing within the family these changes, the church is inevitably 
characterized by some of the elements of the contemporary American 
family. 

Many observers have noted dominant motifs of the new “nuclear 
family” of which the following is typical: ““The basic and irreducible 
functions of the family are two: first, the primary socialization of the 
children so they can truly become members of the society into which 
they have been born; second, the stabilization of the adult personali- 
ties of the population of the society.’”’* In the process of socialization 
the family enables its members to function in other institutions; but 
the point is that in the other institutions they function as individuals 
and not as members of the family. And the family provides a stabil- 
ity for its members; but it is a stability that primarily enables indi- 
viduals to endure the instabilities of society rather than to introduce 
order into the society. The relations within the family, then, are 
contractual and democratic. There is an emphasis upon individual- 
ism rather than a concern for the family as such. Again, the nuclear 
family is a relatively independent unit, independent from both kin 
and community. The family is centered upon the immediate mem- 


3 Parsons, Talcott and Bales, Robert F., Family, Socialization and Interaction Process, Free 
Press, 1955, p. 16. 
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bers; created by marriage, the modern family most often has separate 
residence for the immediate family members, and it lasts only so long 
as it performs satisfactorily one or both of its basic functions. The 
family, thus, is not a kinship or an inclusive community group, it does 
not have economic or even formal educational or religious functions, 
it is not permanent in place or time, it does not have binding to a 
larger family or to the land. 

Now many of these same characteristics are evident in the local 
church. (1) The church is primarily nuclear, centering upon its 
individual members. It is thus independent from its past and from 
its society. ‘To a large extent the local church is even independent 
from its “kin”; indeed many local churches would have difficulty 
identifying the “kindred minds.” This autonomy is true despite the 
fact that organizational structures (denominations, councils) seem to 
be steadily tightening. Indeed there may be a relation between the 
loss of kinship and the increasing organization. 

(2) The local church, like the nuclear family, is contractual in na- 
ture, with a real impermanence in time and place. Thus there is 
lack of loyalty to the local institution despite the fact that the local 
church is becoming increasingly institutionalized. But institution- 
alism is not the result of loyalty to an institution, i.e., to its inner 
meaning and purposes. Institutionalism is, in fact, faithlessness to 
the institution. Moreover the church, like the family, is imperma- 
nent in time and place. In no country, in no time, have individuals 
been able to move so casually from one “totem” to another, from one 
“cathedral” to another. And the familiar sight of a church being 
moved bodily from place to place is also unique. After the Chris- 
tians rose in the world from the catacombs they did not move the 
downtown church of Rome to the suburbs. 

(3) Again, the church through structure, ritual, and preaching is 
directed toward giving stability to the lives of its adults in an unstable 
society. ‘This is done overtly through the preaching and teaching of 
the church. The most prominent forms of Protestant Christianity 
make the Christian faith a success story, either in this life or the next, 
with little emphasis upon unlimited religious or ethical demands. 

(4) The local church, again like the nuclear family, has as one of 
its primary functions the “socialization” of its members. Through 
use of popular and accepted social methods the church enables the 
individual to function more effectively in other institutions; but he 
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functions in those other institutions as an individual and not as a 
member of the church. 


II. ‘THE LocAat CuHurRCH As BusINEss ENTERPRISE 


The members of the church are directly involved in making a liv- 
ing; and this means that they have roles to play as part of some busi- 
ness enterprise with stakes in the success of the “business.” Because 
of the power of the business institution and mind in contemporary 
society it would, indeed, be strange if all the institutions of society, 
including the church, did not share some of the characteristics of a 
business enterprise. 

The dominant and ultimate drive of any business is the desire for 
profit, for a profit that is measurable on the books and in the banks; 
and this means that the business exists first of all to satisfy its stock- 
holders and owners. ‘To make a profit, a business is organized in 
personnel and work. In personnel there is a hierarchy and division 
of authority and responsibility; in work there is allocation of neces- 
sary functions. In the organization there is, by and large, co-opera- 
tion within the business and competition without. Sales exist as an 
essential part of the business and the sales may be made in a variety 
of ways: by improving the product, by meeting the needs of custom- 
ers, by increasing the needs of the customers, and by persuading the 
customers that they have needs they didn’t know existed. Two other 
factors regarding modern business should be noted; and both seem 
to have strong analogues with the local church. One is that the 
business is dependent upon an accounting system that provides es- 
sential information for the decision-making boys. ‘The nature of 
this information is important: “One of the main functions of the 
hierarchy is to prevent information from reaching its upper ranks 
except in highly abstract and condensed form. . . . The top execu- 
tives must be spared the knowledge that machine X in shop Y needs 
oiling or that customer Z is dissatisfied with his purchase and re- 
turned it.”"* Finally, a business organization becomes a continuing 
organism that struggles to survive, and this struggle is independent 
of the particular members who gave it birth. Every business has a 
vested interest in its own continued existence. 

Turning to the local church, it is obvious that it possesses many of 
these same characteristics and that it can, indeed, be viewed as a 


*Boulding, Kenneth, The Organizational Revolution, Harper, 1953, p. 135. 
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“business.” The business entity of the church is ambiguous. Some- 
times the local church is but a part of a larger business (the denomina- 
tion); sometimes it is an independent small business. (1) The Local 
church is an organism that struggles to survive and that is independ- 
ent of the particular persons who initiated the church. The church, 
in keeping with the “drive to survive” theory of institutions, has a 
nisus for existence. If churches are born through pain and travail 
they seem to die even harder. 

(2) The church also possesses an intricate organization of person- 
nel and of work. At times it may appear questionable whether in 
the local church, as in business, there is co-operation within the or- 
ganization and competition without; but in general this is true. In 
the organization there is an intricate accounting system usually de- 
vised by the denominational hierarchy, usually accepted by the local 
lower-archy. Of the making of reports there seems to be no end. 
The nature of the information in church reports as in business ac- 
counting seems to have a similar characteristic, viz., to communicate 
information in an abstract, impersonal form so that the “top ecclesi- 
astical executives” will be spared the news that teacher X in depart- 
ment Y needs oiling, or that Christian Z has become dissatisfied with 
his purchase. There is one apparent difference between church and 
business accounting: business accounting has the purpose of com- 
municating information in order that persons in responsible posi- 
tions might make informed decisions. 

(3) The local church is also concerned with sales of belief or activ- 
ity or status which the church has to offer. ‘These sales may be made 
by improving the product, by meeting the needs of the customers, 
by increasing the needs of the customers, and by persuading the cus- 
tomers that they have needs they didn’t know existed. 

(4) The local church is also interested in “making a profit’’ that 
is measurable. ‘The profit is thought of most frequently in terms of 
a “growing church,” that is, growing in numbers and in finances. 
Growing in grace is not easily measured. 
~ (5) Finally, the local church exists to satisfy the customers, the 
members of the organization, and the stockholders and owners; and 
in a church these are generally the same persons. But just as in a 
business the satisfaction of the owner takes primacy over the other 
two groups, it often appears that in a local church the stockholder or 
owner attitude is basic. If the ‘‘profit’” is not adequate, the stock- 
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holders can change the management (“we need a younger man, 
Bishop”) or demand different products (‘‘less ritual,” “more Bible 
in Church School lessons’’). 


III. THe Loca Cuurcu As SociAL CLuB 


The members of the local church associate primarily with persons 
of similar social and economic status. These status-relations re- 
flected in the residences of church-members are manifest even more 
clearly in the kinds of voluntary social associations in which individ- 
uals participate. A St. Paul traveling in the United States from town 
to town would no longer be greeted with a sign from the apostles but 
by a sign of the Kiwanians, the Business Professional Women, the 
Garden Clubbers, to say nothing of the Elks, the Moose, the Lions, 
the International Woodmen of the World and their Auxiliaries. 

Americans could not, of course, be a race of club-hoppers unless 
the organizations served human needs and satisfied human interests. 
What are some of these needs and interests that social clubs meet? 
First, obviously, is the need for social fellowship. Human beings de- 
sire to share life, to enjoy life with other like-minded persons with 
whom they are at ease. It may be that this is a need for like- 
unminded persons; for social clubs place a minimum of intellectual 
demands upon their members. There is also the need for emotional 
release that is met through club participation; and it may be that 
many a man who can no longer sound “Amen!” in the church with 
propriety is able, in a hotel, to roar like a Lion. Social organizations 
also provide opportunities for sharing viewpoints. Persons who are 
fond of Nixon or the United Nations or camellias need the experi- 
ence of confirming with others the essential soundness and wisdom 
and morality of their views. The clubs also possess an exclusiveness 
and thus enhance the members’ desire for status. Sometimes the 
entrance requirements are class or economic; sometimes they are caste 
or racial; sometimes they are professional or hobby. Invariably the 
entrance requirements of a social club are external and not in terms 
of what a person essentially is but what he possesses. It may take 
money but it does not take virtue to be a member of the country club; 
it may take status but it doesn’t require special intelligence to be a 
Rotarian; it may take religious affiliation but it doesn’t take much 
faith to be a Knight of Columbus or a Mason. The clubs also have 
a humanitarian interest. There is present in almost every social club 
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a genuine interest in service. They are designed to promote world- 
understanding, or Americanism, or a more beautiful city. But in no 
case is humanitarianism the dominant purpose of the social club. 
Those primary purposes are fellowship and status. 

Now many of these same characteristics are present within the local 
church. (1) Humanitarianism is present in the local church. In- 
deed the commandment to love would seem to make a religious ori- 
ented humanitarianism one raison d’étre of the local church. But 
an examination of the budget of money or time will give some rough 
indication of the extent of Christocentric humanitarianism. Does 
the local church and do its members really want to help others in 
terms of unique personal needs or are the concerns to help others 
in superficial standard ways? The remark of the social case-worker 
about her profession may be true for many churchmen: ““We’re here 
to help others; but what the others are here for God only knows.” 

(2) The entrance requirements of the church, like those of a social 
club, are primarily external and they provide status. Like club-folk 
the church-folk are kind, genteel, inoffensive. ‘Thus the entrance 
requirements, often stated in outworn phraseology of an earlier era, 
are usually interpreted to possess a generality of meaning. The re- 
quirements are external in that one must profess a faith before men; 
but this does not necessarily mean that the profession has substance 
in fact as well as in words. And, again like the social club, once the 
entrance requirements for admission are passed, the requirements 
for remaining within the church are not difficult to meet. It is not 
hard to be a Rotarian. Nor is it difficult to be a member of a local 
church. 

(3) There is in the local church, as in a social club, a sharing of 
viewpoints and a minimum of intellectual demands. The view- 
points shared are usually those acceptable in the community-at-large. 
At least the ideas most frequently expressed within the church are 
not designed to disturb the social or religious order. The minimum 
of intellectual demands refers to the fact that doubting, the asking 
of embarrassing intellectual questions, is not fashionable within the 
church. The idea is somehow conveyed to large numbers of young 
intellectuals that since doubting represents a lack of faith it is sinful 
and therefore like other sins is to be suppressed or at least not prac- 
ticed openly. As a recent visitor to one university put it: “If you 
go to college for four years and never ask searching religious ques- 
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tions or are never plagued by religious doubts you haven’t been to 
college. You've been to church.” 

(4) Within the church as within the social club there is oppor- 
tunity for emotional release. Some of this release occurs in the nor- 
mal expenditure of energy, in engagement in activities, in being asso- 
ciated with other persons. More of the release in church, though, 
occurs within the setting of worship; and here the church provides 
what a social club with its quasi-religious tones often suggests but can 
never offer directly, viz., a religious signification for the emotional 
release. Sometimes in the church the emotion takes on a profound 
personal meaning. This deeper experience may come during a spe- 
cial religious celebration; or it may come with the shock of death, of 
sickness, of helplessness; or at times with the shock of success. At 
such times a social club may attempt to provide a substitute for the 
genuinely religious emotion; but it is necessarily a weak substitute. 

(5) The greatest similarity of the social club and the church in 
both the church’s functioning and in the attitudes of its members 
exists in that large area of experience termed “social fellowship.” 
Here is the strength of the club in that it provides for human beings: 
(a) a warmth of companionship, (b) a sense of belonging to others 
and with others, and (c) a cause the self feels worth serving. The 
local church in its worship, its Church School, its extra-meetings and 
activities provides all of these “‘social fellowship” values. Yet the 
quality of the companionship, the community, and the cause should 
be carefully examined. A social club offers a warmth of companion- 
ship without touching the real springs of a person’s life or behavior. 
This may also be true of the local church; for persons separated from 
each other by the nature of modern living are not likely to penetrate 
to each others’ real self either at a club dinner or with a handshake- 
and-so-long after the morning worship. Moreover, while a club of- 
fers companionship it is relatively impersonal. In the hotel lobbies 
throughout the country the visiting Lion is cordially greeted and his 
name is pinned to his lapel; but the name on the lapel represents 
more of a label than a person. Is it any different for a visitor to a 
church on a Sunday morning? Does the very companionship of a 
church, as of a club, tend to obscure a dominant fact of our time: 
that persons are separated from persons? 

Again, within the church as within the club there is a sense of be- 
longing to others and with others. But what is the quality of this 
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belongingness? Is it the quality expressed recently by a North Caro- 
lina church member: ‘Parson, we didn’t go to see that fellow you 
said was having a tough time because after we talked it over we were 
not certain he was the kind of person we wanted in our church.” Is 
there conveyed in our local churches that simple sense of belonging 
to others who, at times, are all but overcome by the trivia and the 
power of life and death. In Greensboro recently a four year old 
boy and a five year old girl found some candy and ate it. The candy 
was digitalis. Within twelve hours the boy was dead; within twenty- 
four hours the girl, too, dead. ‘There is no doubt that neighbors, 
that friends of the two families, felt through this tragedy a new sense 
of belonging to each other. But was that simple deep relation felt 
in any unique way by the members of the churches to which the 
families belonged? 

Finally, a social club provides a cause, a goal. To be sure, the 
cause is temporary, the goal is ephemeral. But this fact is either not 
recognized (as with those who make a religion of the DAR, their 
labor union, of the Junior Chamber of Commerce), or it is conven- 
iently forgotten for the time being. The church, too, provides a 
cause. But often that cause seems just as ephemeral, just as tem- 
porary as those of the social clubs. The youth of the church are 
asked if they want to give their lives to Christ. When, with that 
abandon, that selflessness characteristic of many youths, they answer 
“yes,” what realistic causes are they asked to serve? ‘To raise their 
hand, to sign a pledge, to attend the youth fellowship, and—it may 
be—to “enter full-time Christian service.” The adult in the church 
is urged to make Christ real in his everyday life. And when he turns 
a half-inquiring mind and heart asking what specifically this means, 
he too often receives the same musty answers (‘Pray and have faith’’) 
that do not help him to focus upon the urgent, the real problems of 
his work and life. 


This analysis of the Church as Family and as Business and as Club 
Ecclesia may be sufficient to indicate one line of inquiry that might 
be fruitful for understanding the divisions within the church. But 
further inquiry is required to explain other aspects of the institu- 
tional environment. Further analyses should include: (1) The in- 
volvement of the individual and the church in the nation-state that 
is known in terms of impersonality, and power, and demands and 
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welfare; (2) the church members’ experience of mass communica- 
tions, pre-eminently in coming years with the consumption of tele- 
vision programs and emphases of being entertained, the passive ac- 
ceptance or passive rejection of what is presented, the sedation of 
thought and moral action, the learning about the world from a lim- 
ited, arm-chair perspective; (3) the relations of the church clientele 
to the public schools with the professionalization of education, the 
day-care of children, the non-participating of the parent in the edu- 
cating process, social promotions; and (4) the ecumenical experiences 
of Christians with emphases upon common beliefs and organization. 


IV. CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY AND EXCLUSIVENESS IN THE CHURCH 


Each of these analyses taken separately provides interesting clues 
for specific understandings of the church. Since race and economic 
divisions cut through most of the institutions, the analyses taken sep- 
arately provide particular insights for comprehending caste and class 
within the church. Added together the clues provide a massive 
portrayal of contemporary American society that has a direct effect 
upon the church. Some of these characteristics are: (1) the scope 
of change, (2) the organizational revolution, (3) the fragmentation 
of life, and (4) impersonal and societal relations. 

(1) The scope of change refers to the fact that “whirl is king.” 
“One thing that is new is the prevalence of newness, the changing 
scale and scope of change itself, so that the world alters as we walk 
in it, so that the years of a man’s life measure not some small growth 
or re-arrangement or moderation of what he learned in childhood, 
but a great upheaval.” ° 

Failure to grasp this fact adequately means that our institutions, 
the local church in particular, try to solve new problems with formu- 
lae that were devised for old and past situations. 

(2) The organizational revolution (a term originated by the econ- 
omist, Kenneth Boulding) refers to one of the leading motifs of our 
changing society. “One aspect of the many-sided revolution through 
which we have been passing is the ‘organizational revolution.’ . 

It has crept upon us silently. . . . In our political and economic 
thinking, and in our ethical thinking as well, we are still often a 
hundred years behind the times—still thinking of a society in which 


5 J. Robert Oppenheimer, in “Columbia Bicentennial Lecture,” reprinted in Arts and 
Architecture, January, 1955, p. 4. 
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organizations are rather small and weak.” * This organizational rev- 
olution, this institutionalizing of life, is having a profound impact on 
the life of the local church in general and upon the divisions within 
the church in particular. 

(3) The fragmentation of life is the culmination of an historical 
process that may have special interest and relevance for the Protestant 
churches since an initial impetus for this fragmentation was provided 
by the Protestant Reformation. The separateness of the parts of 
life, the specialization of the functions of life, have become character- 
istic; and the most obvious attempts in our time to overcome the frag- 
mentation have either been abortive or have lead to a greater disorder 
than the shattered fragments. 

(4) The impersonal and societal relations refer to what is both a 
characteristic and a consequence of change, of the organizational rev- 
olution, of the fragmentation of life. The relations of the self are 
impersonal and societal rather than personal and community rela- 
tions. And this refers to the self dwelling with institutions, with 
things, with nature, with art, with other individuals, and with the 
self. It refers, too, to the Ultimate relations of the individual. This 
also has tended to become impersonal and societal. Further marks 
of this impersonality and sociality of life means that the current em- 
phases are more in terms of: (a) socialization of individuals and not 
non-conformity of persons; (b) superficial mass emotions and not the 
unique depths of personal life; (c) program entertainment and “‘spec- 
tator sports” rather than participation and involvement; (d) contrac- 
tual relations that are temporary and not binding covenants (with 
others, with the community, with God); (e) individual profit and 
welfare rather than commitment, sacrifice, discipline, service; (f) “‘sec- 
ond-hand experiences” and not primary study, thought, creations; 
(g) symbols as jargon rather than being grasped by a new truth, a 
new and living Word. 

But what has all this to do with the problems with which we be- 
gan, the problems of class and caste divisions in the church? ‘Those 
divisions, the exclusiveness of the local church, are a part of the total 
picture. In some ways the caste and class exclusiveness are charac- 
teristic of the impersonal and societal relations. In other ways they 
may be viewed as a result of and as cutting through all the character- 
istics of our time. In either case the disorder is pervasive and power- 


6 Boulding, op. cit., p. 4. 
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ful. To comprehend its permeating quality and its force, the dis- 
order in the local church must be understood in its full personal and 
institutional setting. ‘The analysis of the institutional environment 
may provide some clues to the disorder and some possibilities for 
transformations. But other approaches, obviously, are also needed. 

This examination of the institutional environment of the local 
church has been an attempt to be objective and analytical. Such 
attempts are essential. In 1911 before the first World War, Ernst 
Troeltsch wrote: 


“If the present social situation is to be controlled by Christian prin- 
ciples, thoughts will be necessary which have not yet been thought, 
and which will correspond to this new situation as the older forms 
met the need of the social situation in earlier ages. ‘These ideas will 
have to be evolved out of the inner impulse of Christian thought, 
and out of its vital expression at the present time.” * 

If this is to happen there must be an understanding of the “new situ- 
ation”; and this comes in part through objective analysis. But there 
must be more than analysis; and there are grave perils in such 
analysis. 

There is the danger, first, that too much analysis may prevent the 
analysts from doing what is required, what is essential here and now. 
The greater peril is that analysis may give us a false sense of objectiv- 
ity, an erroneous sense that we are looking at others, that we are deal- 
ing with what is happening to others, that cures can be made by giv- 
ing prescriptions for others. But we are involved. We live in this 
total society and, as Richard Niebuhr points out, this society lives in 
us. Let us know, then, that there is exclusiveness in the church, that 
there are caste and class divisions here. Let us know more: that we 
are in the church and of the church; and that in a very real way—per- 
haps in an inescapable way—this exclusiveness, this divisiveness, this 
disorder is in us. Let us analyze and prescribe. But the fundamen- 
tal problems are not impersonal, objective questions: what shall be 
done in the institution? The basic question about disease in the 
Church is a simple question because it is personal: “Wilt thou be 
made whole?”’ 


7 Troeltsch, Ernst, Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 1931, vol. 2, p. 1012. 








THE SCOPE OF ECUMENICAL 
EDUCATION 


By Hans HerMann WaAtz 


menical movement is not only, and even not mainly, an edu- 

cational movement. Even the most rational construction of 
the ecumenical movement, the World Council of Churches, stands 
for something more than education only. Ecumenical education 
must neither be overestimated as it is with those who think that the 
lack of unity of the Church is nothing but a lack of proper ecclesi- 
astical education, nor must it be underestimated as it is with those 
who think that people do not count in God’s purpose. Ecumenical 
education has a limited task, but within its limitation it needs a 
much broader conception than is mostly given to it. 


A cnet me is more than just a task of education. The ecu- 


I 


The aim of ecumenical education cannot be the unity of the 
Church nor even a clearer manifestation of the already existing unity 
as given in Jesus Christ and as testified to by the member Churches 
of the World Council of Churches and others. In making unity the 
immediate aim of ecumenical education we over-exert ourselves and 
in a way we even violate God’s prerogatives. At the same time we 
obscure our proper responsibilities. In doing what we need not do 
we miss what we ought to do. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the basic defects in much so-called 
ecumenical activity today, though it takes very different forms. We 
talk about unity or we try to boast about the degree of unitedness 
already achieved, or we go in sackcloth and ashes in repentance for 
sins which we have not committed. However, in our debates on 
unity, the five first centuries, the Reformation period, or the eight- 
eenth century become more important to us than our contemporaries. 
Presenting our unitedness or mourning about our divisions, we stare 
at the Church and forget that the world to which the Church has 
been sent does not—at least in the West—suffer in the first place from 
the differences of confessional documents and orders of the Church 
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but from the irrelevancy of all of them to their understanding and 
life. What is entrusted to our care and responsibility is not the unity 
of the Church but it is obedience in witnessing to the Gospel in our 
contemporary world. 

What then is the aim of ecumenical education? It is quite simply 
the twentieth century Christian, the Christian who is a contemporary 
and the contemporary who is a Christian. ‘This comparatively mod- 
est aim implies, however, a broad foundation. Ecumenical educa- 
tion is nothing special and nothing additional and nothing abstract. 
To be sure we need specialists in interchurch administration, experts 
in comparative ecclesiology, and the generals and technicians of a 
Christian world strategy. But ecumenical education must not be 
minimized or reduced to education for a special purpose or function. 
It is basic education in Christianity. 

To a large extent our Christianity is still provincial. By “pro- 
vincial”” I mean that it lacks outlook and outreach. It is sectarian 
in so far as it is confined to certain sections of life, for instance, to 
the concerns of our denominations, to the concerns of religion, to 
the problems of our nation, or to the community of believers only. 
There was a time when some of these limitations seemed natural and 
appropriate. ‘That time has gone. Naive religious provincialism is 
hopelessly outdated. Where there is still Christian provincialism 
today, it can no longer afford to be naive. It is now militant and 
aggressive and at the same time introvert and inhibited in relation 
to both its ecclesiastical and its secular surroundings. 

The situation has changed, mainly due to three causes: the first is 
that our modern world has become smaller. The shrinking of the 
world has brought a widening of human responsibility whether we 
recognize it or not. We can no longer dismiss things because they 
are faraway. Everything is so to speak within our reach. Whatever 
happens in the world, we, that is to say, our nation, our society, our 
Church, are co-responsible for it, either by what we have done or by 
what we have left undone. In this sense we live in one world and 
there is no alibi by which we may be acquitted. 

The second thing is the realization that the truth of the Gospel is 
not given to the individual or to any group of individuals. It is 
given to the Church as a whole. There is little disagreement about 
this basic insight into the very nature of the Church which came to 
our generation with stronger power of conviction than to our fore- 
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fathers in the last two centuries. All the more vexing is the ques- 
tion: Where do we find the wholeness of the Church? In our own 
Church and denomination? In the togetherness of all those groups 
who call themselves Christian Churches? In the community of the 
so-called true believers within all the various denominations? Or is 
the whole Church not visible and tangible at all and therefore a mat- 
ter of faith only, perhaps one of the things which are to be expected 
at the end of our historical time? Whatever the various positions 
are, no conscious Christian of our time can afford to dispose of the 
dimension of the wholeness of the Church. Also in this respect pro- 
vincialism no longer justifies the reason for being a Christian. 

The third thing is less frequently realized but is no less impor- 
tant. Not only is the world more and more one, not only is the 
Church one by its God-given wholeness, but the frontier between 
Church and world is also fundamentally one and the same every- 
where. The apparent differences of Church—world relations as 
expressed in issues like Free-Church versus Established Church, 
Christian countries versus heathen lands, are evanescent. However 
different their Church affiliation and their theological conception 
may be, most Christians of our days would agree that: (a) the Church 
is not part or partisan of the world, (b) it is not set apart from the 
world as a self-centered community, (c) it is or ought to be a dy- 
namic force within human society relating all phases of life to God’s 
will and purpose. There is logic in the fact that today it is the 
Church as such which presents a certain challenge to the world, 
whether in a given case the Church is represented by the Lutherans 
or by the Methodists. Due to the same logic the modern world puts 
certain questions to the Church which can be met by the various 
Churches only in a common spirit or not at all. In our century 
evangelism and laymen’s work are done in an ecumenical spirit and 
as far as possible in ecumenical co-operation, or they miss the point 
altogether. In this case they would better be called proselytism and 
churchism. With the latter I mean introvert, self-centered activism 
which makes noise in order to prove that there is life. 

These are facts; sociological, theological, and spiritual facts. 
These facts have changed the scene where Christianity displays it- 
self. To be a Christian in the second half of the twentieth century 
is of necessity somewhat different from being a Christian a hundred 
years ago. Christianity without the ecumenical dimension is no 
longer relevant Christianity. 
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If this is so, ecumenical education is the most urgent ecumenical 
task which we have, if we are not to expose ourselves to the reproach 
that we are guilty of having made or presented the Christian faith 
as irrelevant to our age. Again, if this is so, ecumenical education 
is not a single issue within a larger educational program, something 
for advanced specialists, from which ordinary people both in the 
clergy or in the unfortunately labelled “laity” can be exempted. 
Ecumenicity must be the all-permeating factor in Christian educa- 
tion on every level from the Sunday School of the youngest to the 
Bible Class of the adult, from the Theological Seminary in all its 
disciplines to the worship service on Sunday and the committee 
meetings dealing as they must with denominational, national, or 
local affairs. 


Il 


Ecumenical education needs more than friendliness towards all 
human beings and enthusiasm for a good cause. It needs self- 
criticism and assiduity, because the obstacles to be overcome are 
not only bad will and lack of vision. In fact, these obstacles are 
manifold. On occasions, WCC bodies have summarized them in 
the two categories of theological and non-theological factors. ‘This 
is helpful as far as it goes. But there is a large area in between 
which in the end blurs the distinction. ‘There are things which are 
non-theological in origin but have been later theologically under- 
girded and confirmed. I am thinking of certain questions of moral 
behavior and ethical teaching, but also of some questions of Church 
order, e.g., in Anglicanism and Methodism. There are other things, 
theological in origin but later converted into national or social or 
other group habits such as certain differences between Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches or between the Monophysite and Nestorian Churches 
of Asia Minor and the Church of the Chalcedonian Creed. In any 
case, for an educational purpose it is more appropriate to distinguish 
between obstacles arising from conscious convictions and others aris- 
ing from sub-rational conditions. I suggest the following scheme of 
educational steps: 


I. Convictions II. Conditions 
1. understanding of other convictions 1. realizing one’s own limitations 
2. analyzing conditioning factors in one’s 2. scrutinizing the truth value attached to 
own convictions conditioning factors 


oe CO 


. confrontation of convictions as life issues 3. widening horizons 
. Christianity as challenged by Jesus Christ 
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In the field where the natural, ethnic, social, historic, and cultural 
conditions are mostly unconsciously held, the first step is to under- 
stand oneself, to envisage oneself as being conditioned by such fac- 
tors (II, 1). On the other hand, where consciously held convictions 
are at stake, the first step is to understand the other, to learn what 
convictions he has and to find out why, that is to say, for what good 
reasons, he has them. This is valid not only for so-called doctrinal 
matters, but also for any other matter of expressed conviction, e.g., 
about dancing or smoking, about set prayers or free prayers in church 
(I, 1). After we have tried to understand the convictions of others 
as to what they represent we must try to analyze our own convictions 
as to what they are. In doing so, we shall discover that our convic- 
tions are partly conditioned by other factors than the principles of 
truth which we acknowledge as the sole ultimate standard of con- 
viction (I, 2). Educational analysis discloses factors in one’s set of 
convictions which are not convincing, not even to ourselves. They 
are conditions of convictions and, if properly analyzed, should be 
eliminated and dealt with as conditions. This method should be 
used not only for scrutinizing my belief with regard to other religious 
beliefs but also with regard to my convictions in their relation to 
the surrounding secular world. 

The parallel step is to prove whether we attach to our historic, 
social, linguistic, and other conditions any truth value (II, 2). This 
has been done, for example, with regard to the German language in 
Luther’s Bible translation, or with regard to national loyalties. A 
well-known secular example is the original proletarian who sees a 
special truth value in the fact that he belongs to a certain class in 
society. Natural as those factors may be, they are in this case no 
longer a limitation which we want to overcome, but they have been 
elevated to the rank of a value to which we want to cling. For this 
reason education has to treat such conditions as convictions. 

While the first step has established the distinction between con- 
victions and conditions, the second step has partly re-ordered the 
facts. The third step is often advocated and practiced in the World 
Council of Churches and its member Churches. But because this 
third step is sometimes tried before the two first steps have been 
properly performed, ecumenical education has not always had the 
result which might have been expected. 

It is only at this step that convictions can be fruitfully compared 
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in detail and confronted as a whole (I, 3). The methods which have 
been developed mainly by the Faith and Order Commission and its 
succeeding department in the World Council of Churches are well 
known and should be used not only in international top level dis- 
cussions but everywhere where people are disposed to enter into a 
real ecumenical meeting of minds. They are essential as a step in 
the curriculum of theological training for the ministry, but they can 
be made applicable also on other levels. I should like to add that 
the comparison and confrontation of convictions must not be con- 
fined to so-called denominational or confessional differences. It 
must be extended to the convictions of the secular world which sur- 
rounds Christians. Substantially, ecumenical education must in- 
clude what traditionally looks like two entirely different subjects: 
“Konfessionskunde,” ‘descriptive ecclesiology” or even “comparative 
religion,” on the one hand, and “apologetics” or the Christian inter- 
pretation of culture, on the other. These two things studied in 
conjunction together give life to one another, while treated in sep- 
aration as single subjects the first is sometimes boring or scholastic 
and the second interesting but arbitrary. In this country, the the- 
ology of Paul Tillich is to me an example of this approach though 
Tillich does not make it explicit. “The combination of the two top- 
ics has proved to be very effective in dealing with practical questions 
of our age with ordinary lay people or in groups of young folk. 

In speaking about marriage, for instance, it is revealing to raise 
the question: What does it mean that some Churches consider mar- 
riage a sacrament and others do not? Questions of Church divisions 
or of doctrinal differences can only be met fruitfully if they are or 
become real life issues for a sufficient number of people. Scholastic 
problems can be discussed endlessly. Life issues will be settled even- 
tually if people are sincere. Our denominational and confessional 
differences survive as stereotypes and separate our Churches largely 
because they are not life issues for ordinary people. The ecumenical 
enthusiasm of lay people produces short-cut results, and the theo- 
logical zeal of some of our best scholars does not bear fruit because 
doctrinal differences are not experienced as real life questions. For 
that reason the ecumenical movement and the lay movement of our 
time, the World Council of Churches and the Evangelical Academies, 
the Ecumenical Institute and the Evangelische Kirchentag belong 
intrinsically together. It is at the point where we meet our fellow 
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Christian of another denomination and our fellow human being, who 
is not a confessing Christian, that the relevance of the Christian faith 
to our contemporary world reveals itself. 


III 


Turning to the category of conditions, the third step is equally 
well known. What can we do to overcome some of the limitations 
and inhibitions which result from the factors by which we are con- 
ditioned? We should not attempt to do away with them at once by 
an act of condemnation. ‘The outcome of such an act are those up- 
rooted individuals who instead of a human heart have a set of abstract 
principles in their breast, people who pretend to understand every- 
thing but who stand nowhere. ‘The conditioning factors of human 
life, both natural and historic, provide the vantage ground on the 
basis of which the spirit is enabled to exercise its freedom. In a way 
they provide also the shelter into which the spirit may return from 
time to time fora rest. It is the task of the spirit to widen the hori- 
zons of the human person through learning, experience, and adven- 
ture (II, 3). 

Ecumenical education, therefore, includes a certain training in the 
history, the language, the cultural setting etc. of other people. This 
cannot be standardized. It will be different from case to case accord- 
ing to ability, time, skill, and opportunity. But a certain effort has 
to be made in this field if ecumenicity is to be taken seriously. Even 
in ecumenical offices you may meet people who have not yet thought 
of their task in overcoming, at least in part, their own limiting con- 
ditions, people who would quite innocently press others into the 
framework of reference which is only the result of their particular 
conditions. Sometimes it seems as if the Churches and their repre- 
sentatives regard it beneath their dignity to occupy themselves with 
questions of language, thought pattern, and cultural setting and pre- 
fer instead to inaugurate lofty discussions where people using the 
same words are speaking about different subjects without realizing 
it. This is no exaggeration. In the courses and conferences of the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey I have seen this happen time and 
again. There I have been in a position to do something about it, 
while in other cases in more official committees or even in WCC as- 
semblies one can only observe it. 

There is no fourth step in this field. ‘The widening of the hori- 
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zons will never cease with the twentieth century Christian; it is an 
ongoing process. 

But what about convictions after they have been rightly under- 
stood and scrutinized by us and with others as ultimate concerns? 
Must we—with the reverence which is due to those convictions, 
whatever they are—let them stand as they are and in practice politely 
circumvent them as far as possible, perhaps with the hidden hope 
that by a process of avoidance they may become obsolete? Nobody 
would admit this as his considered opinion in the matter; but in 
practice this method flourishes in ecumenical circles wherever Chris- 
tian love is misunderstood as friendliness and, at its best, as co-op- 
erativeness. In actual fact this method helps to overcome practical 
difficulties of necessary co-operation and mutual conversation; it 
therefore cannot be altogether dismissed. It should, however, be 
used only for limited purposes and should never be allowed to be- 
come somehow the hallmark of ecumenicity. Ecumenical education, 
if performed properly, must go a step farther. 

Ecumenical education must not only try to make people under- 
stand agreements and disagreements of conviction, to compare one 
set of convictions with another set and thus confront conviction with 
conviction. Much has been achieved where this is possible. But 
the World Council of Churches and its divisions have realized that 
this is not enough. Ecumenical education should help us to con- 
front conviction with truth itself. But do we have access to truth 
except through conviction? Yes, we do. Because for the Christian, 
for every Christian, truth is not an intellectual concept, not an idea 
or a proposition. Truth is a Person, the Person of Jesus Christ. 
This is the reason why we can never possess the truth, not even in 
our personal convictions or our corporate creeds. We can only ex- 
pose ourselves, our convictions and our whole being, our creeds and 
our Churches to the influence of that Person. Ecumenical education 
culminates in a process through which our Christianity is perma- 
nently challenged by the question whether we are Christians, dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, followers of the master on his way to the cross 
and resurrection (I, 4). “The answer to that question is not a yes or 
no which we can give. The answer is God’s grace, and the response 
to God’s grace on the part of man is the work of a lifetime including 
temptations and failures but also victories and hopes. 
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The aim of ecumenical education is the twentieth century Chris- 
tian. He is the unfinished Christian, the tempted, the afflicted, the 
challenged Christian. We must not replace denominational perfec- 
tionism by ecumenical perfectionism. We must learn to admit that 
we are on the way. What the modern world needs are not Christian 
‘‘better-knowers,”’ as we say in German, people who like to give good 
counsels based on lofty principles without carrying concrete responsi- 
bility with all the inherent limitations. The modern world needs 
people who share in the responsibility for practical politics, business, 
and human welfare, who carry the burden of dilemmas and perplex- 
ities as they arise in these fields. Today, being perplexed is a sign 
of being wise, while knowing all answers is a sign of being ignorant. 
We need people who do not lose hope and who do not cease to work 
for the better. What the Church needs are people who are less sure 
of themselves, of their doctrinal position, of their well-run organiza- 
tions and their ecclesiastical possessions than they are sure of God’s 
wholesome purpose with the universe and the human race. If ecu- 
menical education on every level from Sunday school to theological 
seminary in all modesty can contribute to these needs of world and 
Church it has fulfilled its task. 
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UNITY AND DIVERSITY IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 
REGARDING THE CHURCH 


By Epuarp SCHWEIZER 


HEN modern man speaks about the Church his thought 

V y is bound to the concept of an “institution.” He thinks 
about the building used for public worship and its accom- 

panying fixtures, vestments, symbols, and the like. His mind turns 
to regular religious activities, official pronouncements by Church 
authorities, and possibly also to official boards, men’s clubs, and sim- 


ilar organizations. In contrast, when first-century man spoke about 
the Church the thing that came to mind was an “‘assembly.”’ 


I 


The Septuagint uses the word “church” (éxxAyoia) over eighty 
times. Apart from wholly unimportant exceptions, it always means 
a specific assembly of the people where they gathered for a definite 
purpose and dispersed again when the business at hand was com- 
pleted. Judas Maccabeus assembled a “church” of the loyal, and 
we also hear about a “church” of the prophets, the holy, the pious, 
and indeed even of the evil. We are told in one place that the pious 
avoided the “slander of the State and the ‘church’ of the mob.” The 
“church” is something that is “brought together” or “comes to- 
gether.” It is certain that the usage always refers to a specifically 
assembled group, or to the act of assembling. The verb éxx\novatw 
means “‘to assemble’’ or “‘to convene.” 

Greek usage knows no other possibilities. The meaning is simply 
an “assembly of the people” as they come together at a public gath- 
ering to pass a resolution, or as they spontaneously congregated, for 
example, when there was a riot. In Acts 19: 32-41 we find “church” 
being used in connection with the gathering of a mob at Ephesus. 
The word in Greek is not stamped with a religious impression. 
Other words, such as Oiacos and épavos, were used to designate specifi- 
cally religious assemblies. 
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In itself the designation “church” is applicable to any assembled 
group such as a political gathering or even an unruly mob. The 
thing that distinguishes the Church from other gatherings is the fact 
that it is the assembly “of God,” qahal Jahwe, ecclesia theou. The 
unique thing is the presence of the power of God. It is therefore 
no surprise to find that the N.T. has no specific teaching on “church” 
as such. We are simply told that the Church is something that hap- 
pens. ‘“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
I am in the midst of them.” 

This is the way it always happens with the Church. Therefore 
it is no accident that the name “Christian” is found only in the 
mouths of those who stand outside Christian circles, and that the 
adjective “Christian” is wholly missing. The N.T. speaks about 
those who are “‘in Christ.” This is not a result of their peculiarity, 
their piety, nor even of their faith. It is a stamp given to them 
through the action of Christ himself. There was no “Christian” 
community in the sense of a group of persons with unique attributes 
that distinguished them from others. Wherever and whenever it 
happened that Christ became living in a group of persons, there the 
Church was found. Neither the O.T. nor the N.T. speaks of the 
“godly ecclesia.’”” That idea comes from the Hellenistic Jew, Philo. 

On the other hand, the N.T. speaks of more than just sporadic 
gatherings that, like the waves of the ocean, come together for a 
short time and then disappear again (Rudolf Sohm). The N.T. 
also knows persistent, continuing congregations. But what is their 
character? Again, it is not a question of special attributes possessed 
by the persons involved. It is simply that God has called or chosen 
them. 

It is therefore easy to understand why the word “Church” is not 
the most frequently used designation in the N.T. Indeed, it is 
completely missing in three Gospels and seven Epistles. Instead we 
often find “‘the called people,” “‘the descendants of Abraham,” “‘the 
Twelve Tribes,” “the strangers of the Dispersion,’ and most fre- 
quently simply “the holy.” These “holy” are not the morally per- 
fect, but those ‘“‘made holy in Jesus Christ.’” In all these designa- 
tions the emphasis is on the call of God, God’s choosing of the peo- 
ple through his power. Therefore one cannot belong to the Church 
of Jesus without at the same time being at one with Israel. The 
Church of Jesus is nothing other than the Israel of God, the chosen 
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people of the O.T. who in the N.T. are chosen out of all the world. 
One can belong to the Church only as an inheritor of the hope of 
Israel, only as a “‘true Israelite.’’ 


II 


When the N.T. speaks about the Church, it speaks first and fore- 
most about Jesus Christ. After that it speaks about those who now 
belong to him as the Church. It cannot be questioned that-the one 
theme of the Synoptic Gospels is he himself, Jesus Christ. When 
they speak of those who belong to him the words are always in ap- 
position with what Jesus has asserted. Mark 3: 14-16 declares that 
“he ‘made’ the Twelve,” and later in 9: 35 we find Jesus calling 
the group together and instructing them about the basis for unity. 
And again it was he alone who called the Twelve to assemble around 
the table for the Last Supper, and he who bound them all together 
through distributing the bread and passing the cup (14: 12 f£.). 
Where something is said about the disciples, however, we are told 
with remarkable regularity that they fail and that there is nothing 
to distinguish them from other men (Mk. 8: 33; 9: 18; 14: 29-31 
and Lk. 22: 32; Mk. 14: 37-41, 50; Mt. 14: 30; etc.). 

With Paul all this becomes even more precise. In that remark- 
able argument of Gal. 3: 16 Paul declares that the offspring of Abra- 
ham, all Israel as the chosen people of God, consisted of only one— 
Jesus Christ. Romans 9: 6 ff. finds Paul asserting that not all blood 
descendants of Abraham are his offspring before God—not Ishmael, 
but Isaac; not Esau, but Jacob; not all fellow countrymen, but the 
seven thousand who had not bowed before Baal (Rom. 11: 4). In 
that night before Good Friday when God’s judgment came only one 
remained, he who is the “true Israelite,”’ Jesus Christ himself. ‘Thus 
the Church was one man only. But just as Paul finished asserting 
that the Church was Jesus Christ alone he seems to say the contrary. 
In the same context where he specifically maintained that the off- 
spring of Abraham consisted of Jesus Christ alone he went on to say, 
“You are Abraham’s offspring, heirs according to the promise”’ (Gal. 
3: 29). How can this be? How can these be Abraham’s offspring? 
The air is cleared by calling to mind the previous statement made by 
Paul: “You are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3: 28). Paul generally 
uses ‘‘body of Christ,” a term which is strange to us, when speaking 
of the Church. The expression not only means that everything the 
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Church is, it is “in him.’” It means even more. It means that the 
uniqueness which distinguishes this group from other men is that in 
it he, Jesus Christ, lives on earth. It is through the Church that 
Christ reaches into the world. The Church is the sphere in the 
world in which he lives, speaks, and suffers. 

The Johannine writings tell a similar story. The “vine,” the fre- 
quently used O.T. symbol for Israel, is he himself, Jesus Christ. 
The disciples are the Church only in that they are branches of the 
vine. Without him they can do nothing (Jn. 15: 1 ff). In Jn. 12: 
24 we find the figure of the grain of wheat that dies, then bears fruit. 
The reason for its dying unto itself is that it then might become the 
Church. The single grain will not remain alone, but will multiply 
into many kernels. In the same manner Jesus will become the 
Church. 

In this close connection between Christ and the Church we find 
the reason why it is often impossible in the Johannine writings to 
distinguish between the words of Jesus himself and those of his wit- 
nesses. From whence comes the remarkable plural of Jn. 3: 11 that 
stands next to the “I say unto you”: “We speak of what we know, 
and bear witness to what we have seen’? Jesus is simply united with 
all his witnesses. I John 4: 14 adopts the same tactic in reporting 
the testimony of the community (and not of eye-witnesses only): 
“And we have seen and testify that the Father has sent his Son as 
the Saviour of the world.” Who speaks in Jn. 3: 31 ff.? The 
Baptist? Jesus? The Evangelist? John 15: 26 f. tells us that the 
witness of the resurrected Jesus who will come in the Spirit and that 
of those who are disciples will be one and the same. And in Rev. 
2 f., the Seer speaks in the name of Jesus: “The words of him who 
holds the seven stars in his right hand. . . . He who has an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit says to the churches.” In the witness of 
the Spirit Jesus Christ himself is coming to the Church. 


III 


If that is correct we can say that it is really Jesus Christ himself 
who incorporates ‘in himself all the offices of the Church. The func- 
tions of priest, prophet, and king as mediators between God and his 
people have been embraced and fulfilled in him. 

One fact that is little less than astounding shows that the N. T. 
really does understand things this way. The word “office,” \evroup- 
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yia, was used by the Greeks to denote the performance of citizens 
in behalf of the State. It was also used by them in connection with 
believers and their relationship to the gods. In the O.T. the word 
is used with reference to the priestly office. Wherever it appears in 
the N.T. it means either the ministry of the Jewish priests, that of 
Jesus Christ, or of the whole community. With but one exception 
(and perhaps a second where exegetical difficulties make the issue 
uncertain, but which need not be considered here), this word “‘office,” 
which is familiar throughout the whole N.T., never appears there in 
connection with the work of a single individual in the community. 
Nor are other words used in connection with the priests and their 
cultic function used in the N.T. in discussing the roles of single indi- 
viduals. Instead, when the N.T. speaks of the work of a single indi 
vidual in the community it uses a word that occurs only twice in the 
O.T., and there in a completely secular sense: d.axovia, “service.” 

What is the significance of this fact? It means that long before the 
Churches turned to formal theological thought the uniqueness of 
Jesus and the absolute newness of their existence under him was so 
clear that they assigned to him the role that formerly had belonged 
to the priests, prophets, and kings. The functions of presbyter, 
teacher, and prophet as performed by single individuals in the 
Churches were designated by the wholly non-biblical secular ex- 
pression é.axovia, “service.” Indeed, it was the word used in con- 
nection with slave labor. Even the special terms “bishop” and 
“teacher” do not have a peculiarly Biblical or religious ring. 

The N.T. Church speaks of itself only as the “assembly” of God, 
and it does not employ all kinds of honor-bearing titles for the dif- 
ferent kinds of service rendered in its midst. One finds a remark- 
able unanimity among N.T. writers in the use of expressions that 
do not have solemn, Biblical, religious connotations. By so doing 
the uniqueness of the role of Jesus is emphasized. 

Beyond this, the Church is certainly not an “association” after the 
manner argued by Protestant theology of the last century. Views 
such as those of Harnack, who regarded the Church as merely a demo- 
cratic association, and his great opponent, Sohm, who saw the Church 
as a loosely held together group of religious individuals, are surely 
wide of the mark. The Church is also most certainly not an “‘insti- 
tution” in the Roman Catholic sense, to which Christ has delegated 
certain of his tasks to a hierarchy of office holders who dispense his 
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grace. According to the N.T. the Church can be defined in no 
other way than as a sovereign sphere involving a group of persons 
through whom Jesus Christ himself works in the world. 

The N.T. says nothing about the form this Church should assume 
within the human society in which it exists. We are not told in 
which way the Church should be the same or different from other 
groups and associations. In matters of Church order we find great 
variations between the different communities mentioned. Let us 
turn now to this matter. 


IV 


Karl Holl clearly and correctly pointed out that the Jerusalem 
Churches and the Pauline Churches were very different. In Jeru- 
salem there was a considerable group that continued under strong 
Jewish influence. Some circles looked upon themselves as the true 
Pharisees. Not only did they teach Pharisaic doctrine, but, unlike 
the Jewish Pharisees, they lived it as well (Mt. 23: 2 f.; cf. also Acts 
23: 6; 24: 14; 25: 8; II Tim. 1: 3). Here was a Church that regu- 
larly visited the Temple (Acts 3: 1), brought offerings to the altar 
(Mt. 5: 23), and took upon themselves vows (Acts 21: 23 ff.). The 
cleanliness requirements of the Law were widely observed (Gal. 2: 
12; Acts 10: 14; 11: 3), the Sabbath was kept (Mt. 24: 20 is a con- 
sciously modified form of Mk. 13: 18), and circumcision was re- 
garded as a necessity at least for Jewish Christians. Gentile Chris- 
tians were directed to keep the Levitical requirements that had been 
prescribed for foreigners inside the House of Israel (Acts 15: 20; 
21: 25= Lev. 17 f.). Indeed, we find in Mt. 5: 18 f. a plea for 
keeping every dot and iota of the Law, and a warning against any 
relaxation. 

Holl also rightly saw that in Jerusalem the Jewish organization 
was taken up by the Christian Churches. Here, for instance, is 
where we first learn about presbyters. In the primitive ‘““We-sec- 
tion” of Acts 21: 18 there is mention of James presiding over a circle 
of elders. The attitude of Jerusalem toward her sister Churches 
(Acts 1: 4; 8: 14; 11: 22; Gal. 2: 12; cf. Mt. 10: 5, 23) reveals much 
about the situation in Judaism before Christ. The superiority of 
the Jerusalem Church was acknowledged by the relief work of the 
daughter Churches. This follows the example of the Jews in the 
Dispersion who paid the Temple tax to Jerusalem (Gal. 2: 10; Rom. 
15: 25 f£.). 
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Wider and in many ways sharper development in this same direc- 
tion is found in the Pastorals. Here we again find the presbyter, 
an officer who is not known in the writings which are generally con- 
sidered to be genuinely Pauline. The Pastorals also mention bishops, 
widows, deacons, and possibly deaconesses. It is even possible that 
by this time the organization had developed to a point where there 
was but one bishop in every church. However, the text is not clear 
on this point. But most important of all, we find in the Pastorals 
ordination through the laying on of hands, a rite with close parallels 
in Judaism (I Tim. 4: 14; II Tim. 1: 6). Furthermore, it is asserted 
that those ordained in this way should appoint the elders, and that 
these must be persons faithful to tradition (Tit. 1: 5; II Tim. 2: 2). 

This development of Church “offices” is just one aspect of the to- 
tal picture of this Church, and not the most important one. It is 
historically certain that an outpouring of the Spirit also took place 
in Jerusalem. How else is one to account for the fact that a band 
of anxious disciples, who scattered to the four winds (perhaps even 
as far as Galilee), suddenly stood ready as if in one group under oath 
to bear witness defiantly in the face of persecution? How else can 
one explain what led a great number of Galileans to leave their 
homes and form a colony in Jerusalem as a church of the End Time? 
How else is one to explain the situation reported in Acts where all 
the prophets known to Luke come from Jerusalem and its environs? 
How is one to understand these things except in acknowledging that 
the Spirit of God was at work in Jerusalem? 

It may be that under the influence of the Spirit-motivated prophets 
worship in Jerusalem very often had an ecstatic character. ‘The re- 
ports about the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the primitive 
Churches in a spirit of eschatological jubilation, the speaking in 
tongues at Pentecost, and a similar influx of the Spirit after the first 
arrest of the Apostles (Acts 4: 31) are not simply plucked out of thin 
air. ‘To be sure, the whole change that took place after the coming 
of Jesus was not yet recognized. The early Church of Jerusalem saw 
(just as the O.T.) the working of the Spirit especially in the particu- 
lar events. The Holy Spirit—Jesus Christ the resurrected—acted in 
the speaking in tongues and in the prophecies. Even when the in- 
sight appears, as with Luke, that the Spirit is sent to every member 
of the Church, and where preaching is seen as the working of the 
Spirit, then the Spirit is regarded as an “additional power’ which 
enables men to bear witness above and beyond that springing from 
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According to Luke the Spirit is given only to those 
who stand already in faith and obedience." 

Jesus Christ was acknowledged as the true Lord of the Church. 
Without him there would be no preaching and no mission. 
above all, the Churches saw his intervention in extraordinary phe- 
God's direct action was evident in the words of the proph- 
As a matter of fact, during the early years of the 
Church the prophets played a very decisive role. The “Twelve,” 
given to them by Jesus Christ himself, were recognized as their 
This Church had not yet attained the full in- 

sight that services without any extraordinary manifestations could be 
just the same the working of the Spirit. 
‘charismatics were few in number the consequence was that the role 
of the presbyters assumed greater and greater importance. 
quently, the official ministry supplanted the charismatic services. 
This is the situation represented by the Pastorals. 
that with both the Jewish Christians and the Churches of the Pas- 
torals an unbroken connection is maintained between the Jewish and 
This also means that it is not accidental 
that the Churches we meet in Acts and in the Pastorals, and to a cer- 
tain extent in Matthew and the Synoptics, see the decisive turn in 
the times in terms of the future, in the Parousia of the Son of Man. 

It is understandable that the old Jewish order would continue to 
But even here this order, while being continued, was also be- 
ing reshaped. Matthew tells us, “But you are not to be called Rabbi. 
for you have one teacher, and you are all brethren” (23: 8-10). 
Peter was not given his special power through consecration or ordi- 
nation in the old sense, but through a direct charismatic act of God. 
“For flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father 
Every member of the Church knew 


_ ets in their midst. 


charismatic leaders. 


When the day arrived that 


It is no accident 


Christian communities. 


who is in heaven” (Mt. 16: 17). 
the Spirit; it was not just the office holders (Mt. 18: 15-20). 
member could baptize (Acts 8: 12, 38; 9: 18). 
for whom Matthew in particular spoke maintained that through Je- 
sus Christ the least are the greatest (Mt. 18: 1 ff.; 20: 26 f.; 23: 11 £.). 
Even in the Pastorals where ordination is given first place the Spirit 
of God remains sovereign ruler: prophetic utterances mark the per- 
son to be ordained (I Tim. 1: 18; cf. 4: 14). 

Thus it is clear even in these later Churches that it was perceived 


Indeed, the Churches 


1 Cf. the author’s article on “Spirit” in Kittel’s Theologische Wérterbuch zum N.T., VI, 
p. 401 ff., and “The Spirit of Power,” Interpretation, VI (1 264 ff 
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that with Jesus Christ something new had taken place. The living 
Spirit of God works and reigns in the Church. The priest as medi- 
ator is no longer needed. ‘To be sure, these Churches first caught 
sight of this ruling Spirit in the extraordinary utterances of the 
charismatics. This reign appeared to a certain extent outside the 
normal life of the Churches which continued in the old order of 
Jewish institutions. Luke, to be sure, recognized that spiritual bap- 
tism was a gift received by every member of the Church, and that 
the absence of this Spirit was a completely abnormal situation. But 
Luke himself saw this Spirit as real only when some special task was 
taken up and fulfilled. Besides the movement of the Spirit visible 
in extraordinary events, there was a normal Church life where order 
and office reigned. ‘Thus the ordinary and the extraordinary existed 
side by side in an imperfect balance. 


V 


The decisive insight of Paul was his realization that the Spirit 
gripped the whole of the believer. The Spirit is not only an addi- 
tional power for a particular task. It is the Spirit that creates faith 
and therefore the life of love, the continuing resistance to the “flesh” 
(i.e. the temptation to trust in good works), and the hope of final 
fulfillment. 

Paul used the expression ““body of Christ’ to stress the fact that 
the whole life of the Church is the life of Jesus Christ. No other 
writer emphasizes as strongly as Paul the fact that the Spirit is sent 
to every member, and with it a particular task in behalf of the body 
of Christ. Paul knows no distinction between priesthood and laity 
between the more holy and less holy members of his Church. Th 
last remnants of the old Jewish hierarchy are abandoned. But Pa 
also makes it impossible for such a hierarchy to arise from the side 
of the Hellenistic enthusiasts. Miraculous workings of the Spirit in 
glossolalia, healings, and unusual powers of various kinds cannot be 
taken as raising one individual above another. According to I Cor. 
12: 3 the criterion for the presence of the Spirit is only whether or 
not in any particular undertaking Jesus is recognized as Lord. In 
I Cor. 12: 28 the social support and the administration belong to the 
gifts of the Spirit as well as prophecy or speaking in tongues. If 
there is a certain gradation or succession in the gifts of the Spirit 
then, according to I Cor. 13, only love can determine the value of 
any particular gift. The only thing that is really valuable is that 
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which truly builds up the Church. Therefore Paul looks upon| 
things such as glossolalia as belonging to the least of the services that | 
can be rendered. Indeed, it is with such as these that the greatest. 
danger exists. ‘The charismatic may take his special gift as a dem- 
onstration of his piety and ability, and not as a means to proclaim 
Jesus as Lord. On the other hand, the more “usual” gifts such as| 
caring for the needy may serve the Church best. 

Presbyters are never mentioned by Paul. In Phil. 1: 1 he men- 
tions bishops and deacons, both occurring in the plural in a single 
church. Other letters, however, in particular I Cor., proves that 
there was no authoritative office at all. In Corinth Paul knew no, 
one to whose authority he could appeal for the proper administration} 
of the Lord’s Supper. He could only appeal to the entire Christian 
community to purge the celebration of foreign elements. 

This certainly did not mean that the Churches should not bother 
to order their life. ‘The emphasis, however, was on an entirely differ- 
ent kind of order from that used by the Jewish churches. A person 
fulfilled this or that office not because he had been consecrated as a 
priest or elected to the office of presbyter, but because this or that: 
task had been given to him by God. Church order makes it pos- 
sible for one to perform his tasks fruitfully. In I Cor. 14: 26 ff. the 
service of worship is ordered so that the special gifts of all can be 
brought to fulfillment. ‘The prophets should not speak simultane- 
ously, but in turn, and not more than two or three should speak. 
There should be no speaking in tongues without the presence of an 
interpreter. According to II Cor. 8: 18 ff. Paul’s traveling com- 
panion for the journey to Jerusalem is chosen by election. In I 
Cor. 16: 16 the Church is admonished to acknowledge and obey 
those who have been in the service of the Church for a long time. 
Thus the regulation may be limited to the hour of the service, may 
refer to a period of some weeks, or may lack any temporal limitation. 
But always God’s gift is the prior event; the recognition by the 
Church is secondary. According to I Cor. 16: 16 Paul admonishes 
the Church to recognize those who had already rendered service for! 
some years. ‘Thus there was no ordination at all. The same is true 
for Phil. 2: 29 and I Thess. 5: 12. In the latter reference it is clear 
that Paul knows certain persons who, in a special way, “admonish” 
the Church. But in the same context he encourages all the members , 
of the Church to admonish each other (I Thess. 5: 14). This also 


————— . . . . 
means that the performance of particular tasks was in no way limited 
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to specific individuals. Everywhere in the N.T. every member was 
permitted to proclaim the word, baptize, and administer the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The stabilizing element in the Pauline Churches was love. 
Within the structure of the Churches everyone performed that task 
for which his own charismatic gift made him best fitted. Everyone 
had an opportunity to fulfill his role. ‘Therefore there was no basis 
for thinking too highly of oneself, but only thinking “with sober 
judgment” within the bounds which “God has assigned to him” 
(Rom. 12: 3). Every individual is only one member of the whole 
body, with many others beside himself. ‘Therefore he is freed from 
ambitious hankering after the role of his neighbor, from all feelings 
of inferiority (I Cor. 12: 15-20) or arrogance (I Cor. 12: 21-25); in 
short from the necessity of self-comparison (Gal. 6: 3-5). Joy over 
the gifts of others is a mark of Church life. 


VI 


Finally, a few words about the Johannine Churches. Here, in 
a manner almost more radical than by Paul, the Spirit was recog- 
nized as nothing other than the Risen Christ who comes through 
preaching and is the basis for the entire life of the Church. John 
stressed more strongly than Paul that everything has now taken place, 
the new Aeon has broken in, light now shines in place of darkness, 
there is life instead of death. What is more, John saw the newness 
of the Church even more sharply than Paul. Church “offices” ex- 
isted only on the side of the enemies of God: with the Jews (abun- 
dantly), with Judas Iscariot (Jn. 12: 6), with Diotrephes who wanted 
to be some sort of monarchical bishop (III Jn. 9). 

Because the Johannine writings stand so strongly opposed to the 
docetic heresy, the Incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth is given a place 
of unusual importance. Therefore the position of the eye-witnesses 
(especially Peter) is occasionally emphasized (Jn. 19: 35; 21: 15-17). 
However, the later witnesses on the whole stand in exactly the same 
position as the first ones (cf. section II). In Jn. 4: 42 the words of 
the eye-witness appear necessary, but only as an initial event out of 
which faith grows: “It is no longer because of your words that we 
believe, for we have heard of ourselves, and we know that this is in- 
deed the Saviour of the world.” Also I Jn. 5: 9 f. tells us that men 
should receive the testimony of men, but that the testimony of God 
is greater, namely, the witness of the Spirit in the believer. This 
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Epistle also contains the astonishing statement that every 


awarded the full possession of the Spirit, and all authority residing 





believer is 


in “office” is cast aside: ‘““You have been anointed by the Holy One, 
and you all know [according to other texts, ‘‘you know everything”. 
. . . But the anointing you received from him abides in you, and 


you have no need that any one should teach you; as his anointing 


teaches you about everything, and is true, and is no lie, just as it has 
taught you, abide in him” (I Jn. 2: 20, 27). No official rules and no 
Church law can regulate the man who is born of the Spirit. He is 


as the wind about which one knows neither from whence it 
whither it goes (Jn. 3: 8). 


Vil 


comes nor 


With more or less clarity the whole N.T. asserts that Jesus Christ 
continues to live in the Church. This, and this alone, differentiates 
the Church from all other religious groups. The Church and the 
Israel of the O.T. Covenant belong together. Indeed, the Church 


is none other than this Israel. But, it is a new Israel. 


The func- 


tions of the prophets, priests, and kings of the O.T. have been ful- 
filled in Jesus Christ. ‘The Church embraces the people of the new 


Aeon. On every member of the Church there is the sta 
Spirit of God, and upon every member an office has been 
All this in no way means uniformity. "The Churches in 


mp of the 
conferred. 
Jerusalem 


had an entirely different approach from those in the Pauline circle, 
and the Churches of the Johannine writings still another. The 
Palestinian Churches lived in an air of expectation, with the key- 


note sounding on the great turning point marked by the 
Because the decisive event was still in the future these 


Parousia. 
Churches 


quietly took over many Jewish ways, even though it was recognized 
that since Jesus Christ there was a certain newness present. The 


Johannine Churches, on the other hand, focused on wh 


at had al- 


ready happened. For them the decisive turning point had taken 
place—the coming of Jesus of Nazareth. All Church offices were 
therefore radically swept aside. Organization was based on the 


belief that the faithful were in full and perfect possessi 


Spirit. When the Churches were threatened by the Gn 


on of the 
ostic sects 


' wherein everyone was his own prophet and possessed his own under- 
standing of God, then we find emphasis on ecclesiastical offices and 
an institutionalism similar to that of Judaism. The Palestinian 
Churches were in part faced with this situation, but the Pastorals 
represent the fullest expression of this side of the issue. 
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other hand, as the Churches were threatened by the slow growth of 
institutionalism, as was to come to full bloom in Rome, it was nec- 
essary to stress the opposite side where the individual members pos- 
sess a full measure of the Spirit and have been given perfect under- 
standing. ‘The Johannine writings testify to this situation. 

The Pauline Churches stood in the middle. They knew that the 
event marking the beginning of a new epoch had already come to 
pass. Therefore the old life under the Law and ecclesiastical au- 
thority was at an end. Every member was called to serve because 
everyone who had not been visited by the Spirit did not belong to 
Christ. At the same time, however, they knew that they were liv- 
ing inside a community that was not identical with the Kingdom of 
God. In the days in which they were now living they needed regu- 
lations that would not be needed after the Parousia. Such regula- 
tions, however, could not have authority of a kind that would set off 
a sphere of power in which office holders had a character different 
from those who did not hold office. Certainly there were separate 
functions which had to be taken up by different individuals. Every- 
one must know the deacons (to be able to call them in cases of need) 
but this was not necessary with respect to those whose task it was to 
make intercession for the community as a whole. But this did not 
mean that a person fulfilling a function the very nature of which de- 
manded order was in any way greater, more important, or more holy 
than those who did not have such tasks. Also, it did not mean that 
only those especially appointed to particular positions could perform 
the functions associated therewith, and that others could not. There 
could only exist an order of love in which the Church sought to make 
room for the free fulfilling of every service given to it. 

There is no such thing as “the” Church structure peculiar to the 
N.T. The structure changed as this or that point was strengthened 
to meet threatening dangers. However, the witness of the Church 
becomes obscure when it is no longer clear in the structure that Jesus 
Christ himself lives in the Church. ‘The Church can only attest to 
the living Christ when it abandons the security of officialdom and the 
confidence in its own spiritual attainments so that authority might 
rest in its Lord himself. ‘That means that the Church only bears 
witness when it permits the Spirit of God to move when and where 
he will in the doing of his work.’ 


2 Cf. the author’s article, ““The Local Church and the Universal Church,” Ecumenical Re- 
view, VIII (1956), p. 254 ff., and “Geist und Gemeinde im N.T. und heute,” Theologische 
Existenz heute, N. F. 22 (1952). 








DENOMINATIONAL DEFINITION 


By Royat F. SHEPARD, JR. 


NE of the marks of any live and dynamic society, whether re- 
ligious or secular, is that it undergoes a continual process of 
self-definition. ‘There is in every self-conscious community 

a constant quest for its own identity, an addressing to itself of the 
questions, ““Who are we?” and “Why are we?” 

In our own day the process of self-definition within the Christian 
community has been stimulated by the ecumenical movement. On 
the one hand, this movement would seem to be in part an expression 
of that process inside the Christian fellowship as a whole. On the 
other hand, it is probably true to say that the ecumenical idea has 
heightened the quest for denominational identity among the several 
communions who have taken it most seriously. No sooner do par- 
ticular branches of Christendom come together to examine their com- 
mon mission than they are forced into an examination of what is fun- 
damental to their own peculiar witness. 

The modern quest for denominational identity is seen most sharply 
in those communions, inspired by the call to Christian unity, which 
have sought to unite with other communions. It is very evident, for 
example, in the controversy within Congregationalism over its forth- 
coming “‘merger” with the Evangelical and Reformed Church. As 
Truman Douglass has put it, Congregationalists “have been probing 
into the meaning of our denominational life. . . . It is a kind of 
drastic self-appraisal in the light of the Gospel which we believe 
every denomination will be obliged sooner or later to undertake.” ’ 
There is evidence that a good many other such ‘‘self-appraisals” are 
already under way. 

Whenever a community enters into the process of self-definition, 
it makes use of certain fundamental assumptions, conscious or un- 
conscious, which become part of the machinery by which it spells 
out an answer to the fundamental questions, “Who are we?’ and 
‘Why are we?” ‘These assumptions serve as major premises in the 


1“Great and Honorable Actions . . . Auswerable Courages,” reprint from Advance, Sep- 
tember 21, 1955, p. 8. 
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logic of the answer. It is the purpose of this essay to examine three 
such fundamental assumptions, with special reference to the situa- 
tion in Congregationalism today. ‘The issues of the “merger con- 
troversy” do not concern us here except as they reflect the use of 
these basic assumptions as ultimate principles beyond analysis and 
above debate. 


I 


The first assumption may be stated as a general law as follows: 

Whatever is most distinctive about a given communion is most es- 
sential to the character of that communion. In the logic of the anti- 
merger forces within Congregationalism this law would seem to be 
applied in this manner: 

Major premise: What is most distinctive about a given communion 
is most essential to its character. 

Minor premise: The most distinctive feature of Congregationalism 
is the autonomy of the local church. 

Conclusion: Therefore, the most essential feature of Congregation- 
alism is the autonomy of the local church. 

That this conclusion does actually appear in practice is illustrated 
by this passage from an anti-merger publication. 


‘The members of the Congregational Christian Churches are now 
engaged in an historic debate regarding the nature of Congregation- 
alism. In this debate, we present the thesis that Congregationalism 
is that order of church life in which the local churches are autono- 
mous and independent, amenable to no ecclesiastical judicatory, but 
voluntarily associated for fellowship, co-operation, and service.” * 


Now let us assume that the minor premise, namely, that the dis- 
tinctive feature of Congregationalism is the autonomous church, is 
correct. Does it follow, as many anti-merger people seem to imply, 
that it is also the most essential feature? Or to state the question in 
less theoretical terms, is it necessarily the most important feature, 
the one without which the true life of Congregationalism cannot en- 
dure? Behind such statements as that quoted above lies the assump- 
tion that there is a necessary coincidence between the essential and 
distinctive in any religious society. 

This assumption is open to question. In the first place, it par- 
takes of a confusion between what Aristotle calls the “definition” 


2 Clinchy, Russell J., from an address printed in a circular letter, dated November, 1955. 
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and the “differentia’’ of a thing’s “essence.” It is possible that local 
autonomy is the essence of Congregationalism. But if that be true, 
it requires demonstration. It is also possible that local autonomy is 
no more than what Aristotle calls an ‘“‘accident,” something only inci- 
dentally found associated with its essence and not logically derived 
from its definition. ‘To cite a ridiculous example: to some people 
the distinctive thing about the Amish is that the men wear beards. 
Must we then conclude that the essential character of Amish faith 
and order lies in the length of men’s whiskers? 

In the second place, we must ask the question, distinctive in rela- 
tion to what? If Congregationalism is defined within the narrow 
framework of Christian polity, then perhaps it may be said that the 
distinctive feature is also the essential one. But suppose we think 
of Congregationalism as distinguished from non-Christian religions, 
or from secular philosophies of life. Then it is quite possible that 
what is most fundamental to Congregationalism should be thought of 
in terms of what it shares with every Christian communion, namely, 
a faith founded on the revelation of God in Christ. 

It is, to say the least, a very questionable procedure to assume un- 
critically that what seems to be the peculiar trait of a given denom- 
ination is ipso facto that which is most basic to its identity. It isa 
questionable procedure, but a common one. 


II 


The second assumption may be stated as a general law: 

The characteristics of a given Christian communion have the same 
value and validity in every historical period. Arranging matters in 
syllogistic form again, this law may assume the following structure: 

Major: The characteristics of a given communion have the same 
value and validity in every historical period. 

Minor: The principle of local autonomy had value and validity at 
the outset of the Congregational movement. 

Conclusion: Therefore, the principle of local autonomy has the 
same value and validity today. 

The question as to whether the principle of local autonomy does 
in fact have unchanging value and validity does not concern us here. 
As a matter of fact, many of the anti-merger people seem to be saying 
that this is precisely the age when it is most important that the inde- 
pendence of the local church be asserted. What does concern us is 
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the hidden assumption behind most such debates that just because 
an idea, a program, or a structure once had worth or truth, it retains 
that worth and truth unimpaired in every time and place. We 
might term this assumption the conservative fallacy. 

The fallacy lies in the naive acceptance of the notion that the 
phenomena of history take place in an historical vacuum. It is the 
uncritical rejection of any suggestion of historical relativism in eval- 
uating the life of a human institution. This second great assump- 
tion ignores the demonstrable fact that any historical movement arises 
out of a specific historical situation and that its peculiar character- 
istics are in some way contingent upon that situation. For that rea- 
son a position that once had considerable significance at the time it 
was first assumed may cease to be significant at a later time. Thus a 
stand taken in protest against ecclesiastical autocracy may take on 
prophetic proportions for a people subject to such an autocracy, but 
may remain only as a sort of vestigial harangue in an age where con- 
ditions require some integration of ecclesiastical functioning. 

The word “protest” points to one of the reasons why the second 
major premise is especially dangerous to the Protestant situation. It 
is true that the word “protestant” had originally a more positive con- 
notation. But it stands today as a reminder that in some degree 
every Protestant communoin arose in reaction against a certain his- 
torically conditioned religious situation. Nowhere is that more evi- 
dent than among those Churches born out of the confusion of six- 
teenth and seventeenth century England. In proportion as historical 
circumstances have changed, the features of negative reaction in Prot- 
estant communions have outlived their usefulness. 

The plain speech of the Quakers is a good example. At one time 
the use of “thee” and “‘thou’’ when addressing noblemen and mag- 
istrates may have had great protest value. Today when the plural 
form, “you,” is customarily used in addressing all ranks of society, 
that value has disappeared. As a consequence most modern Quakers 
have either abandoned the use of this aspect of their plain speech al- 
together, or transferred its use to an entirely different purpose from 
that which was originally intended.* 

Once again our questioning of the premise does not necessarily in- 
validate the anti-merger position within Congregationalism. It may 
be that the value and validity of the local autonomy principle are 


3 That is, as an expression of familiarity and endearment between members of the same 
family, or of the Society of Friends. 
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equal if not superior to what they were four centuries ago. It may 
be that union with the Evangelical and Reformed Church will seri- 
ously jeopardize the perpetuation of this principle. The point at 
hand is only that the assumption that any such principle has eternal 
and unchanging significance is a highly questionable assumption. 


III 


The third basic assumption in the quest for denominational iden- 
tity is perhaps the most universal one. It is closely related to the 
second. Asa general law it would read: 

The character of a movement at the time of its origin is the one 
standard in terms of which that movement must be defined in all 
future stages of its history. ‘Taking “local autonomy” once more as 
the minor, the syllogism that may be based on this law is obvious. 

The idea that a movement or institution should be defined in terms 
of its original motifs is too common to require illustration. It is 
found in every community, secular as well as religious. It is notably 
influential in political debate where matters often hinge on who can 
best convince the multitude that he is saying only what their found- 
ing fathers said before him. 

So far as the debate within Congregationalism is concerned this 
major premise lies behind much of the reasoning on both sides. 
For example, the pro-merger people have gone to great pains to re- 
shape the traditional understanding of American Congregational 
history by emphasizing the distinction between “Puritan” and “‘sep- 
aratist’” and then telling the story in “Puritan” terms.* 

Continuity is essential to the sense of identity for individual and 
community alike. Continuity is mediated to the sense of identity 
by memory (which incidentally is why a timeless immortality is a 
contradiction in terms). The return to its historical roots would 
seem to be essential to the self-discovery of every society. Indeed 
it is essential to its rebirth and forward movement. A reactionary 
impulse must precede the progressive ideal. Thus the typical life 
history of a Christian communion would seem to follow a pattern 
something like this: 

(1) The nascent period with its initial formulations of doctrine 
and order. 


#For example, see Douglas Horton’s Congregationalism, A Study in Church Polity, Lon- 
don, Independent Press, 1952. 
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(2) A period of change in which there may be strong reactions 
against much that was original (e.g., the New England Calvinism of 
early American Congregationalism). 

(3) A period of confusion when the upheaval of rebellion has left 
the communion so diluted in impulse or so lacking in direction that 
it loses its sense of raison d’étre. ‘This was the situation in which 
much of American Protestantism found itself only recently. 

(4) A period in which the communion seeks to find itself by re- 
examining the message of the founding fathers. Hence the “neo- 
reformation” theology. 

(5) (Hopefully) a period of creative re-statement in which the early 
motifs are recast in the light of new insights and in terms of the new 
environment. 

The last two steps are really indispensable to the perpetuation of 
any movement which seeks to maintain some semblance of continuity 
in its on-going heritage. One might hazard the guess that what Con- 
gregationalism needs today is some form of Neo-Puritanism (in the 
wider, non-polemical, sense of the word). 

Valuable as such a creative return to the womb may be, the ques- 
tion remains as to whether we can use the third major premise un- 
critically. On the face of it, who can say that Methodism qua Meth- 
odism is better defined by describing the Methodism of John Wes- 
ley’s era or by taking a cross section of Methodist piety and opinion 
today. Ifthe uncritical application of the second major premise may 
be termed the conservative fallacy, the uncritical application of the 
third may be aptly styled the reactionary fallacy. Of course, there 
are progressive fallacies too. 

In the quest for denominational identity all of the three under- 
lying assumptions discussed have some utility. But their tacit ac- 
ceptance in religious debate as unquestionable verities is misleading. 


IV 


The exposure of the logical fallacies connected with these major 
premises in regard to denominational definition brings to mind the 
question as to how far these same premises are applicable to the defi- 
nition of the Church universal. Or to state the problem in different 
terms, how far are we justified in employing these premises in arriv- 
ing at a normative interpretation of the content of the Church’s faith? 
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For they would seem to be the stock in trade of traditional theological 
inquiry. 

First, is it not claimed that what is essential to the content of Chris- 
tian faith is precisely what is distinctive about it? That is, what is 
essential is unique? We may disagree as to what it is that is unique. 
For practical purposes let us say it is the revelation of God in Christ. 
This is what distinguishes the Church’s faith from other faiths. This 
is also what the Church resorts to whenever she desires to declare 
“Who she is” and “Why she is.” It is assumed that in this particular 
case at least, what is essential is also what is distinctive. 

Second, is it not claimed that the content of this revelation has the 
same value and validity in every age? If the claim to have something 
of unchanging and eternal validity is pure pretension on the part of 
the several denominations, how can it be justified in the quest for 
the identity of the Church universal? 

Third, is it not claimed that the content of the original revelation, 
specifically as contained in the Bible, is authoritative and normative 
in understanding what the Church must say in any age? Is it not 
precisely to those founding fathers, the Apostles, that we return 
whenever we seek to find ourselves? If this is not an adequate pro- 
cedure for a particular communion, how can it be adequate for the 
Church at large? 

In answer, it may be said that the Church does not use these prem- 
ises as universal laws equally applicable to every society. Instead she 
particularizes them. She simply asserts that in her particular case 
what is essential is what is unique, what was true for her once is 
equally true now, what she was in the beginning, she is today. Nat- 
urally we ask, “How can the Church make so bold an assertion?” 
To that question many answers may be given, none of which is en- 
tirely plausible when viewed with scientific detachment. Whatever 
the answer, the Church’s quest for her own identity requires an act 
of faith that cannot be performed by the particular communion with- 
out its indulging in a large degree of sectarian hubris. 

But to return again to the denominational scene. It is clear that 
the questions, ‘““Who are we?” and “Why are we?” still require an 
answer. They are very practical questions. Each pastor faces them 
every time he approaches a prospective church member. If the usual 
premises brought to bear on the questions are of limited validity, this 
fact only points up the need for a workable rationale by which we can 
move toward answers that are true and just. 
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How are we to work out such a rationale? Seemingly this is a task 
for the experts in the fields of history and sociology. While I cannot 
pretend to be expert in either field, I suggest that perhaps the basic 
concept with which to begin is the concept of continuity. 


V 


In analyzing this concept we may divide it in three respects. First, 
it may be divided into its subjective and objective components. Any 
quest for denominational identity must examine the objective reali- 
ties, such as organization, which hold a communion together. At 
the same time, one must take into account the subjective sense of con- 
tinuity, the link which church people feel binding them to one an- 
other. Where that sense is not present, denominational identity is 
non-existent. 

Second, the concept may be analyzed in terms of continuity over 
time and continuity in space. ‘The continuity of the self over time 
gives to a person his sense of identity. But a denomination is a com- 
munity of persons. ‘Therefore, we must examine those factors which 
give it communal cohesiveness as well as those which provide it with 
historical on-goingness. 

In fact, there is a temptation to junk history altogether, and to de- 
fine a denomination only in terms of what it appears to be at the 
present moment. After all what does it matter what John Robinson 
believed? Congregationalism today is precisely Congregationalism 
here and now. But there is a weakness to such a procedure. I may 
meet a man for the first time when he is in a momentary fit of rage. 
I conclude that he is irascible by nature. But his mother, who has 
known him all his life, understands that the preponderant quality of 
his character is one of meekness, and so she discounts his burst of pas- 
sion. Similarly we may be misled if we judge the character of a de- 
nomination in terms of the tendencies it reveals in the present mo- 
ment. I for one doubt whether the current attraction which altars 
seem to have for Congregational church builders signifies anything 
intrinsically Congregational. Somehow we must learn to balance 
both past and present before drawing final conclusions. 

Third, the concept of continuity may be classified under the head- 
ings of continuity in doctrine and continuity in community. Under 
doctrine we may group not only what a particular denomination re- 
gards as its articles of faith, but also its practice in such matters as 
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worship, discipline, and polity. For only in so far as practice reflects 
belief is it relevant to the esse of a religious movement. Many secu- 
lar clubs are organized on a basis of local self-government. They are 
congregational in structure. Yet this fact would hardly qualify them 
as representatives of Congregational Christianity. ‘The local auton- 
omy principle has meaning as an expression of the esse of Congrega- 
tionalism only in so far as that principle is rooted in the fundamental 
Congregational doctrine of the Church. 

In discovering the bases of doctrinal continuity certain practical 
rules ought to be followed: 

(1) The discovery must involve an inquiry into what has been of 
primary concern in all periods. What is it that survives the most 
radical reversals in prevailing opinion? 

(2) The doctrinal character of a denomination at the time of its 
origin deserves special attention. It was then that the denomination 
received its initial stance in the world. Herein lies the practical util- 
ity of the third major premise above. 

(3) Yet it must be recognized that the initial point of view may 
have been only in the germinal stage at the time the denomination 
took form. Its fullest and most meaningful development may not 
appear until much later. 

(4) The majority opinion at any one time is not necessarily the 
determining one for denominational definition. There may be a 
small but saving remnant holding fast to the crucial conviction in 
all periods. 

(5) Deviations in interpretation do not necessarily mean that the 
fundamental point of view has been abandoned. To take another 
example from Quakerism: such figures as George Fox, Robert Bar- 
clay, and Rufus Jones reveal striking differences. But all sought to 
express the basic Quaker conviction that the Mind of God may be 
immediately present to the inner consciousness of the believer. 

Yet more than doctrine, or religious content, is involved. The 
continuity is also one of community. Every denomination owes its 
identity in part to the coherence of a people over the years, to the 
fact that it grows out of a particular heritage. If the American Uni- 
tarian Association does not fit into the Congregational definition, it 
is not only because there is a radical difference in theological outlook 
between the two. They owe their separate identities likewise to the 
fact that they have gone their separate ways for more than a century. 
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Again there are strong points of doctrinal continuity between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. Yet there is not much communal 
continuity, and consequently they maintain separate identities. The 
quest for denominational identity must seek to define the boundaries 
of the denominational fellowship. 

In this time when ecumenical concern and denominational intro- 
version live side by side, we need to cast aside the imperfect tools 
with which we so often stigmatize our denominational characters, 
and to perfect a more balanced and comprehensive method of un- 
covering the fundamental factors of denominational identity. The 
development of such a method would immensely further the prog- 
ress of ecumenical conversation. 








HOUSE OF PRAYER FOR ALL 


By TuHropuitus M. Taytor 


“Is it not written, ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations’? 
But you have made it a den of robbers” (Mark 11: 17). 


HRIST’S ideal for the temple, and his scathing denunciation 
C of what men in their carelessness and sinfulness had made of 
it, comprise a message whose application is by no means lim- 
ited to a situation prevailing at Jerusalem in the first century. If 
the Church, which is Christ’s body (Col. 1: 18, 24), is also the con- 
tinuing temple of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 1: 16 f.) in history, then 
these words are addressed to the men of every generation who fre- 
quent that temple. In short, they are addressed to us and to the 
Church as it exists among men today. 

This word of our Lord contrasts the divine ideal with the carica- 
ture men have made of it. It is in effect, therefore, a protest by the 
Head of the Church, the first part of which sets forth what the Church 
ought to be, and the second part what it ought not to be. Both parts 
are of equal importance for our consideration. 


I 


Perhaps there is not so much danger in most Reformation 
Churches, where bazaars, benefits, and bingo have as yet not gained 
wide admittance, that they make of the Church “a house of merchan- 
dise’’; but the Church can become “‘a den of robbers” in more ways 
than one. Even here we need to be on guard. Let us not forget, 
Jesus also denounced the scribes and Pharisees ‘‘because [they] shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men; for [they] neither enter [them- 
selves], nor allow those who would enter to go in” (Mt. 23: 13). 
That is, by refusing men entrance into the kingdom, they had robbed 
them of their God-given right, for he intends it should be open to 
all who would enter it in faith. 

But when we think of the ideal of what the Church ought to be 
there can be no mistaking the point that “house of prayer’’ is gram- 
matically a singular while “all nations” is a plural. In other words, 
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there is one temple which is to serve as “‘a house of prayer,” and it 
is to be open to the people of “all nations” without distinctions or 
discrimination of any kind. This is our Lord’s ideal for his Church, 
and we are obligated to measure the Church men build by his speci- 
fications for it. 

To anyone who belongs to a denomination in the Reformation 
heritage it should be clear that, while the Spirit of God has never 
utterly forsaken the Church, not all that characterizes the existing 
Church or any particular denominational manifestation of it, includ- 
ing ones own, is traceable to the working of the Spirit." Everywhere, 
if we look carefully, we shall see much that is the invention of fallible 
humanity and bears little if any relation to the inspired revelation of 
God. Constantly, therefore, we must be asking the question, “How 
does the Church as we know it measure up to the divine standard as 
‘a house of prayer for all the nations’?” 

A forthright answer to this question cannot be given without con- 
siderable embarrassment, whether we think in terms of our local con- 
gregations, our denominations, or of the American section of Chris- 
tendom generally. The most obvious point of discrepancy in our 
American Churches, which the thoughtful reader already will have 
anticipated and of which we all ought to be thoroughly ashamed and 
repentant, is the racial discrimination with which even our northern 
Churches have scarcely begun to come to grips. The very fact that, 
when a Negro member of a United Presbyterian congregation in Ala- 
bama presented a church letter to the session of a United Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh recently, it was even a matter for discussion as 
to whether it would be received is indicative. We are entirely too 
slow in coming abreast in our actions with what we know, beyond any 
shadow of a doubt, to be the only possible Scriptural and Christian 
position. 


II 


There is, however, another situation not entirely unrelated which 
is much more fundamental and infinitely more fraught with danger. 
It affects not just a few churches in urban areas of great racial change, 
but virtually every one of our congregations in one way or another. 
It is not the result of some predetermined policy or of an intelligently 
planned strategy. Like Topsy, it ‘just growed.” Actually it is the 


1“The purest churches under heaven are subject both to mixture and error,” Westminster 
Confession of Faith, XXV.5. 
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result of the lack of any careful thought and planning in the matter; 
and it all centers in our failure to take this word of Christ about the 
temple of God seriously. Because the situation has gradually mate- 
rialized while we have been busy about many other things, it has gone 
for the most part unrecognized, and the potential dangers in the situ- 
ation are all the more insidious. . 

Upon the basis of Christ’s word, ‘“‘My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all the nations,” three fundamental principles are easily 
derivable: (1) that every denomination which considers itself a Chris- 
tian Church ought to represent in its membership, at least approxi- 
mately, a true cross section of society—educationally, economically, 
socially, racially—in the areas it serves, (2) that every congregation 
which considers itself a part of the body of Christ ought to represent 
approximately a similar cross section of the community in which it 
is located, and (3) that as national and community population cross 
sections change, such changes ought to be reflected almost immedi- 
ately in the constituencies of our denominations and congregations. 
Only when these principles are recognized and followed can our de- 
nominations and congregations begin to measure up to our Lord’s 
ideal for his Church. 

“To what degree are we in danger of living behind the walls of 
‘suburban Christianity’ or ‘a bourgeoise ghetto’? This thought- 
provoking question, posed in a post-Evanston leaflet. of the World 
Council of Churches,’ is one with which our American Churches 
must begin to grapple. Since about 1900 there has been a steady 
movement in our North American Churches toward a concentration 
in the mushrooming ‘white-collar’ suburbs of our great industrial 
cities. Almost without exception this has been where the great ma- 
jority of new congregations have been established. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that these thriving “suburbia” were, and are, a worthy field for 
evangelization; and there would have been nothing basically wrong 
with this policy had not two other unplanned movements paralleled 
it. At the same time that this was “church-extension”’ policy, quite 
undesignedly our denominations were writing off dozens of congre- 
gations by dissolution in two of the most strategic areas of American 
life—the open countryside and the inner city. Nor is it altogether 
beside the point that in the same period the so-called ‘fringe sects” 
of Protestantism, chiefly because they find it easier to move into ter- 
ritory once cultivated than to clear and plough virgin soil, and the 


2 Toward Continuing Ecumenical Discussion, New York, World Council of Churches, 1955. 
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Church of Rome, because it has a carefully planned strategy no longer 
to limit itself to industrial areas where southern European racial stock 
is concentrated but to infiltrate traditionally Protestant territory, 
have been steadily moving into the very areas our denominations 
have been giving up. 

The result of these coinciding movements is that, while we have 
scarcely been aware of it, our Protestant denominations and our con- 
gregations are steadily becoming class Churches at a rate that is alarm- 
ing and extremely dangerous for the welfare of both the Church and 
the nation. We have been steadily surrendering territory that is 
crucial for the life of the Church. While the number of country 
congregations and the size of their membership rolls have been dwin- 
dling, it is still a fact that they have provided and still do provide a 
surprising number of young men and women for positions of profes- 
sional Church leadership all out of proportion to their numbers. 
When we surrender such territory we surrender the most potent sin- 
gle source of dedicated young life we have. 

On the other hand, while our cities show expansion chiefly on their 
growing edges, we must not forget that because people climbing the 
social and business success ladder move to the suburbs this does not 
mean that the inner city is being vacated. As a matter of fact, it usu- 
ally happens that the inner city at least holds its own population, and 
in many places actually increases. In hundreds of thousands of cases 
old single-family dwellings are subdivided into apartments and sleep- 
ing rooms so that they shelter twice as many persons as they did before 
their former owners moved to the suburbs. When we surrender old 
downtown churches in these centers of population concentration, and 
relocate them in the suburbs where the houses are scattered on half- 
acre lots we are only fooling ourselves in thinking that we Protestants 
are holding our own. Actually we are giving up the most heavily 
populated territory for a comparatively sparsely settled area—but of 
course “in more pleasant surroundings.” It is a very large question 
whether the Head of the Church who during his earthly life was 
known as a “friend of publicans and sinners” does not count it a 
misappropriation of funds, particularly when such moves are made 
primarily because the racial cross section of the old community has 
changed. 

When the Church that goes under Christ’s name becomes a party 
to the development of racial and social stratification and of class 
consciousness, it not only opposes itself to all that the genius of the 
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Church has stood for and fostered across the centuries. Actually it 
puts itself at this point on the side of Satan and of all the diabolical 
forces arrayed against the kingdom of God. 


Ill 


We need to be reminded again of Paul’s words to the Church at 
Corinth: ‘For consider your call, brethren; not many of you were 
wise according to worldly standards, not many of you were powerful, 
not many were of noble birth; but God chose what is foolish in the 
world to shame the wise”’ (I Cor. 1: 26 ff.). In Corinth Paul gathered 
up a congregation in which former members of the Jewish synagogue, 
officers in the city government, and persons who came from the rabble 
of the water-front slums rubbed shoulders (I Cor. 6: 9-11). It is true 
he had his difficulties with them, but Paul believed he was the herald 
of the Gospel of reconciliation (II Cor. 5: 17-21) which, he had the 
faith to believe, could and would overcome all the social, economic, 
educational, cultural, and racial differences that prevailed. ‘To the 
Galatians he had written, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3: 28). If men and women, no matter 
who they were or what their background had been, could be recon- 
ciled to Christ, it should follow that they would in the process also 
be reconciled to one another. 

Every failure on the part of Christian people to be reconciled with 
their brothers of different social, cultural, and racial backgrounds is 
a denial of their belief in the power and sufficiency of the atonement. 
Our attitude here will be a test of the genuineness of our own recon- 
ciliation to God in Christ, and every deficiency an admission of the 
still unregenerate condition of our own souls. 

Again, “‘it is high time for us to wake out of sleep,” to take stock of 
ourselves, and to measure our Churches by the standard set by the 
Lord of the Church. We must ask ourselves honestly whether the 
membership rolls of our congregations are a true reflection economi- 
cally, educationally, socially, culturally, and racially of the communi- 
ties in which they are located. Have the changes in the cross section 
of community life over the past five or ten years been reflected in 
our congregations’ membership? Or are we, the scribes and Phari- 
sees of the twentieth century, still shutting “the kingdom of heaven 
against [certain] men’’? 





CHRIST, THE CHURCH, AND REUNION 


By W. NorMan PITTENGER 


very denominational allegiance have been deeply concerned 
about the “unhappy divisions” which separate us one from an- 
other and have been working to find some way in which we can be 
brought together in a visible body to witness to Christ before the 
world. We have known that such unity was our Lord’s will for his 
Church; we have been ashamed of our continued divisions and have 
recognized them for what they are, a sin against the one Lord whom 
we all own. 

In the successive conferences which have considered these matters 
a certain progress may be noted. At Lausanne the representatives 
of the Churches came to an understanding of the things we hold in 
common; at Edinburgh they reached a better understanding of the 
things that divide us; and at Lund they saw that the only way that 
is likely to be effective in bringing us to a position where reunion on 
the widest front is conceivable is by penetrating as deeply as possible 
into the significance of basic Christian convictions for the nature of 
the Christian community and hence for the reunion of the frag- 
mented body into a living whole. 

One of the most important areas for study, as Lund rightly saw, is 
the relationship of the doctrines of Christ and the Holy Spirit for 
the meaning and function of the Church. It is indeed possible that 
we may be forced even farther back, and begin to see that the doc- 
trine of God, the most holy and undivided Trinity, is the place where 
we should start for a consideration of these matters. But for the 
present, at any rate, it is the doctrines of Christ and the Holy Spirit 
which engage our attention. If in this paper I speak more of the 
doctrine of Christ than of that of the Holy Spirit, it is for reasons of 
space and not because the former is more important than the latter. 
Furthermore my own participation in the theological commission, 
appointed after Lund as part of the Faith and Order Division of the 


Hee well over a quarter of a century Christians of many if not 
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World Council, has been especially directed to the Christological 
aspect of the whole matter.’ 


I 


Now I am frank to confess that for many years I have been speak- 
ing and writing about the relation of Christ and the Church in a 
fashion which I should now wish to reject. In my Bohlen lectures, 
His Body the Church, and in other articles and books, I have re- 
garded the Church as related to its Lord in what one might call, fol- 
lowing scholastic terminology, a univocal way. ‘That is to say, I have 
taken the doctrine of Christ and applied it almost without qualifica- 
tion to the doctrine of the Church. In my own defense I must add 
that I have always insisted on the sinfulness of men—above all, of 
men in their corporate, even their “religiously corporate,” life—as 
the great obstacle to our making too precise an identification of 
Christological and ecclesiological affirmations. But the tendency to 
univocity of predication has been dominant. 

Against this tendency, I have noted that many of those who come 
from a more strictly “Protestant” tradition than my own Anglican 
tradition, have often been inclined to speak of the relation of Christ 
and the Church in a manner that might be styled, again in scholastic 
idiom, equivocal: that is, they have seemed to make too wide a gulf 
between the doctrine of Christ and the doctrine of the Church. 

It was a remarkable essay by the Scottish theologian, T. F. Tor- 
rance, discussing the Atonement and its relation to the Church, which 
by its insistence on the analogical relationship of Christ and the 
Church gave me to see that I had been in error, while at the same 
time it confirmed my feeling that those Protestant theologians to 
whom I have referred in the last paragraph were equally mistaken 
in their separation of the two doctrines. Thanks to Torrance’s pa- 
per, I can now see that a proper use of analogy will both preserve the 
values and truths which Catholic thought has seen in the intimate 
relationship of the two doctrines, and also avoid the dangers that are 
implicit in that type of thinking. On the other hand, it will safe- 
guard the important emphases of the Protestant tradition without 
succumbing to the erroneous separation of our Lord from his Church 
which, as I think, is implicit in much of the teaching in that tradition. 

The Church is like Christ. Ina sense it is the continuation of the 


1In view of my position as vice-chairman of the American section of this commission, it 
is necessary to say here that this paper represents my own views only and is in no sense 
either a_quasi-official statement or representative of the views of my colleagues on that com- 
mission, although I have learned much from each and every one of them. 
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work of Christ and the means of effectually making him a present fac- 
tor in human experience, yet it is not identical with him and it cannot 
be described in language which implies that it is simply his alter ego. 
It is his Body, yet it is not his Body in the exact sense in which his 
physical body could be understood in the days of his flesh. It is my 
purpose in the remainder of this paper to suggest a view of the nature 
of the Church which follows from this analogical apprehension. 


II 


In the first place it is essential that we recognize the unity which 
does in fact exist between Christ and his Church. As in the person 
of our Lord, the divine Word has for an instrument of self-expression 
the full humanity of one of our own kind who is representative of 
manhood in its totality, so the Church is the instrument for the self- 
expression of our Lord in humanity, representative of all men in 
their relationship to God. I am well aware of the difficulty in the 
word “instrument” and I am conscious of the dangerous conclusions 
to which it may lead. But I use it because I can find no other so 
satisfactory; and I recall that in the De Incarnatione, St. Athanasius 
was prepared to call the humanity of Jesus the organon (instrument 
or means of expression) for the eternal Word. 

There is then a genuine unity between Christ and the Church. 
Our Lord continues to be present in, to work through, and to make 
himself known to the world by means of the Church of which he is 
the indwelling head and yet the transcendent Lord. A view of the 
Church which would regard it as merely a company of men knit to- 
gether by allegiance to our Lord is inadequate. It fails to convey 
the New Testament witness to the intimate relationship of Christ 
and his people in their organic oneness. It is incommensurable with 
a doctrine of the person of Christ which insists, as the Christian ages 
have always insisted, on the integration of the divine and human in 
him so that he is one person who is the unity of divine action and 
human response. The ancient formula states: ‘““God and man one 
Christ’; and although we may wish to re-phrase this formula in a 
fashion which better preserves the trinitarian emphasis on the Word 
of God, rather than speak as if our Lord were “absolutely’’ God, the 
point is clear. So, I believe, we may say that Christ and his Church 
are one reality for the effecting of the divine purpose. 

On the other hand, precisely as there is also a distinction in Christ 
between the divine Word focally self-expressed in human life and the 
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human life in which that Word is thus focally self-expressed, so I 
think we must see a distinction between the historical Church, as an 
empirical institution or society, and the Lord who is its head and 
principle. It is the error of the Roman theology, at least in its com- 
mon acceptance, to minimize or deny this distinction. It is also the 
error of some of my Anglo-Catholic brethren in the Anglican com- 
munion, and (if my understanding of their teaching is correct) it is 
the error of some of the Eastern Orthodox divines as well. 

At this point we are forced to take very seriously the tragic sinful- 
ness of men, not only as individuals but in their corporate life. The 
humanity of our Lord was obedient to the will of the heavenly Fa- 
ther; the human and the divine wills were coincident, so to speak, 
although they were not identical. In the Church, however, the wil- 
fulness of men is the barrier to the complete appropriation, for his 
divine purpose, of the humanly constituted though divinely estab- 
lished community which is “the Church militant here in earth.” 
Yet there is a divine intentionality which is the hidden life of the 
Church; and so we speak, in Scriptural language, of the eschatological 
reality of the Church as “without spot or blemish or any such thing.” 
But this is not now true empirically. It is in the divine intention, 
as the hidden secret of the Church’s true life and as the God-given 
reality of the Church’s nature, which is to be “revealed at the last 
day,’ when the Church “becomes”’ the perfected and entirely appro- 
priated Body of Christ, fulfilling his will and accomplishing his pur- 
poses in complete obedience, entire commitment, and perfect love. 
We speak here in mythological language, and it is not to my pres- 
ent purpose to discuss the relation of such language to metaphysical 
truth. Nor is it necessary in the present context to enter upon the 
problem of the Church “in the heavenlies’”—the Church “expectant” 
and the Church “triumphant,” in the phrases usually employed in 
the Christian tradition. 


' III 


We must also bring into our picture of the relationship between 
Christ and his Church the ecclesiological analogue of another impor- 
tant truth about the incarnate Lord—that he does not confine the di- 
vine Word in that Word’s manward relationships, but rather defines 
such relationships in a distinctive and decisive manner. ‘The theo- 
logical phrase for this is that our Lord is, in his divinity, totus Deus 
but not totum Dei. So we are able to say, as indeed we must when 
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we recognize that “God has nowhere left himself without witness,” 
that the eternal Word works in many a surprising Bethlehem and on 
many a surprising Calvary, ever moving to reveal God to men and to 
bring them to God—and this without denying that focal action which 
Christian faith discerns in the Son of Man. 

Now the corollary of this for the doctrine of the Church is that we 
recognize that the risen Lord, who is the head and principle of the 
Church, is yet at work outside the Church in ways too numerous for 
us to mention and in a fashion which is often, perhaps usually, hid- 
den from our eyes. ‘This is why we may speak, after the fashion of 
St. Augustine but perhaps with a slight shifting in the meaning he 
intended, of the /atent Church as well as of the patent Church. 

It is not merely that the divine Word is so at work. It is more 
than that, for we believe that by the fact of the Incarnation a new 
relationship (in degree and intensity, as I myself should wish to put 
it) has been established in Jesus Christ, as between God and men. 
The consequence of this belief is that the divine Word is now seen 
to be—to all eternity as also in the divine intention from the creation 
of the world, and in the mystery of the divine life itself—the Word 
who is united with manhood in this supreme sense in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Therefore Jesus Christ our Saviour, and not simply the 
“bare’’ Logos of God, is at work wherever men turn to God under 
whatever forms and in whatever guise this may occur. Such I take 
to be the implication of the patristic christology with its insistence, 
following the Johannine prologue and the Pauline treatment in 
Colossians, on Christ as him ‘“‘by whom all things were made.” 

And it is worth noticing in this connection that as in the Christian 
event itself the response which is made to God’s self-expressive action 
in the incarnate Word is made “in the power of the Holy Spirit,” so 
in the more general and diffused response of men to whatever they 
may know of God (always through the action of the Word moving in 
upon them—‘‘no man cometh to the Father but by me’’) this response 
is through the Holy Spirit. And not merely the Spirit in the “bare”’ 
sense, but the Spirit whose innermost quality has been disclosed to 
us in the life and experience of the Christian community in its re- 
sponse through the Spirit to the incarnate and incarnating action of 
the Word in Christ Jesus. Indeed one may say that the Christian 
ought to be prepared to claim for Jesus Christ and for the Holy Spirit 
every good deed, every noble thought, every brave act, every creation 
of beauty, every life of humble service, and every religious aspiration 
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wherever and however these may be found. I realize that at this 
point many of my “neo-orthodox”’ friends will disagree, feeling that 
I have re-inserted, in a slightly different way, the old conception of 
“general revelation” or “natural religion.” So be it; I have. But 
I am convinced, for myself, that this is entirely proper and that it is 
implicit, whatever may be said by others, in the biblical understand- 
ing of God’s way with his world. 

In any event, if what I have just now written has any merit, it 
means for the doctrine of the Church that we must be prepared to 
see the Church as there present, in what I should wish to call (with 
a perhaps brash use of philosophical language) varying degrees of 
actualization, and of course without conscious recognition by those 
who are thus “of” the latent Church that this is the case. One of 
the functions of the missionary is to teach those who do not yet know 
it that the deepest meaning of their every movement godward, as of 
their every apprehension of the one God in his movement toward 
them, is not only validated and confirmed—and corrected and revised 
—in the light of Christ known by the Spirit in the Church, but is also 
given its proper name and shown to their now enlightened under- 
standing for what it really is. 


IV 


There is one final question which should be treated to round off 
this paper—whose purpose is simply to give a summary statement of 
my case, while at the same time to make what I hope is an honest 
acknowledgement of my previous error and a humble attempt at 
bringing together the “Catholic’’ and “Protestant” points of view. 
I must deal with this final question in the briefest fashion. 

What, we may be asked, of the “structures” of the Church, in the 
word so frequently employed by those of more “Catholic” persuasion? 
I should say that if one follows the general line of thought which has 
governed this paper, one cannot say that these structures are of abso- 
lute necessity to the life of the Church, in the sense that they are in 
and of themselves divine. “The Church, insofar as it is God’s instru- 
ment in Christ for the effecting of his purposes, could be differently 
constituted. On the other hand, I should say, these structures have 
their essential place and meaning as part of the fullness of the 
Church’s life. And if they are held humbly, with recognition of 
the divine action apart from them, they may be defended as outward 
and visible signs of the Church’s inner life as the body of Christ. 
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Let me illustrate this contention. The only absolute and essential 
reality in the Church is Christ its head and Lord, its principle, him- 
self at work in it and present to it and through it. The Scriptures, 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the creeds, the 
ministry—the four structures to which the Chicago-Lambeth quadri- 
laterial in its various phrasings has directed attention—are instrumen- 
tal means within that Church: means of Christ’s working and means 
for his people’s serving of him in his Church. 

The Scriptures give us the inspired record of God’s revelation as 
preparatory to, culminating in, and consequent upon the climactic 
or focal event of Christ; they are the means through which God in 
Christ confronts us and demands are made upon us by the Lord of 
the Church. The sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
the rites by which entrance into the Body of Christ is effected, and 
Christ himself is made, by his own act and will, available to his people 
as their at-one-ment with God and their strength and stay. The 
creeds are historical statements of the faith which the Church has in 
Christ and of the corollaries of that faith as the community has been 
guided to see them. ‘The ministry is the agency in the Church’s ex- 
istence by which the body is enabled to maintain, through symbolic 
expression in its life and its ministrations, historical continuity with 
its own past and with the coming in time of the Lord whose presence 
and action brought it into being. 

Yet the Scriptures cannot be identified tout court with the Word 
of God or with the Word of God incarnate. The sacraments, how- 
ever they may be “generally necessary to salvation” in the common 
acceptation of that phrase, are not in themselves a substitute for faith 
in Christ and communion with him in his risen life, but are rather a 
way to such faith and to its strengthening in us, and the means for 
deep and deepening communion with him in his risen life. The 
creeds are not infallible, and hence unchangeable, definitions of the 
faith and entirely indisputable statements of its corollaries. The 
ministry, in its particular articulations (however primitive and his- 
torically ‘‘authenticated”’ these may be), is not an end in itself but the 
symbolizing (although not the establishing) of the Church’s continu- 
ity, its self-identity, and its obedience to the apostolic commission. 

The practical conclusion which I should reach, as it bears upon 
the problem of Christian reunion, is that once we have understood 
the nature of the Church in its relationship to our Lord, we cannot 
insist upon these structures as essential, in an ultimate sense, to the 
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Church’s existence; although we can and, I think, must insist upon 
them as invaluable but derivative in the Church’s life. 

This is not true, in exactly the same sense, of each of the structures. 
The Scriptures and the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
seem to me to have, in this sense, a more “compelling” quality and a 
much more indispensable place, than the creeds and the ministry. 
But the creeds can be taken, as the plan for the Church of South 
India did take them, as “arrows” along the Christian way, historical 
statements which show the direction of sound development, with all 
allowance made for “reasonable liberty of interpretation” and even 
for change or revision if eventually this should be indicated as nec- 
essary. The ministry, even in its articulation through the historic 
episcopate, can be accepted by all, not as the absolutely essential mark 
of the Church and the necessary guarantee of its true nature, but as 
the “sacrament” of the one essential ministry which is Christ’s own 
in the fullness of his Church’s life.’ 

Various and varying theories of the inspiration of Scripture, dif- 
ferent doctrinal formulations as to the meaning of the sacraments, 
divergence in interpretation of the creeds and their use in the 
Church, and similarly divergent interpretations of the ministry and 
its articulations are both inevitable and desirable. Such theories, 
formulations, and divergences may vary from time to time, place to 
place, person to person. ‘The fact of such differences is one way in 
which the inexhaustible richness of the Christian tradition in its 
wholeness, its fullness, will manifest itself. “The structures, accepted 
because they are part of the historical life of the total Christian com- 
munity, the Una Sancta, and thus instrumental in relating us all to- 
gether to our Lord, are a way in which we may all be bound into a 
unity that empirically manifests in its own fashion both the rich- 
ness of the tradition, and also and more importantly, our hidden one- 
ness in Christ. They are all related to the fullness of the Church, for 
they all fit into, have their place within, and their function to serve 
the reality of the life in grace through faith in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

All of which is to say that, to me at any rate, the Church of South 
India seems in God’s providence and by his mercy to have found a 
theologically sound and practically effective way towards a reunited 
Christendom. 


21 have sought to argue this at length, in defending the Church of South India, in a book 
to be published in 1957 under the title The Church, the Ministry, and Christian Reunion. 





A BAPTIST LOOKS BACKWARD AND 
FORWARD 


By CuHarres R. ANDREWS 


APTISTS, as a left-wing branch of the Reformed-Calvinist 
movement, are faced with a choice in these days of revived 
Biblical theology. Either they may with the aid of this the- 

ology move forward into the expression of a faith peculiarly com- 
patible with their own tradition, or they may, rejecting this aid, 
disintegrate further into that irresponsible “freedom” wherein com- 
munity of mind and purpose is lost in the clubbiness known as 
“fellowship.” The following historical outline of Christian hope 
through the seventeenth century (covering thus the early and clas- 
sic* period of Baptist history) may help to pinpoint at least one 
area of choice which is now opened up to us and illustrate the kind 
of decision which God in these days seems to be pressing upon his 
Churches. We can only ask members of other denominations to 
view from outside the decision which Baptists face, transposing the 
problem into their own terms. Perhaps in this way the study will 
be of some benefit to a wider circle than that represented by Bap- 
tists alone. 


I. AN ExuBERANT NEw TESTAMENT Hope MEETs 
THE GREEK WorRLD 


Even a cursory reading of the New Testament will yield the im- 
pression that the outlook of the Biblical writers is bright with hope: 
hope in Christ and his coming in glory, hope for a quite obvious and 
“down-to-earth” manifestation of God’s Kingdom, a renovation of 
the universe, a new heaven and a new earth. In this joyful prospect 
we may determine at least four elements: 


1 Although Baptists in general have not been accustomed to think in terms of a “classic” 
or normative phase in their history, certainly the period in which a group finds it necessary 
to be set apart for a distinct witness—the period in which a denomination begins its separate 
existence and explains itself to the Church at large—must in some sense be a norm for test- 
ing future developments. If as time passes the needs for which a separate group has been 
called out no longer prevail, or if the group so forfeits its valid witness as no longer to fill 
the need for which God created it, then certainly a question mark may be held over the con- 
tinued existence of the group as a separate entity. 
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1. The scene of the coming event was to be this universe in its 
totality. It was not “of this world” in the sense that it would come 
from this world; but neither was it “out of this world.” God’s King- 
dom was and would be related to history. 

2. But it was an expectation not simply historical in a general 
sense. It had become for Christians a personal history, a personal 
work of Jesus Christ. This is why New Testament eschatology is 
never merely a general “doctrine of last things.” Christian eschatol- 
ogy is the expectation of what Jesus Christ is going to do. This in- 
dicates the reason why the doctrine of Christ’s “coming again” in 
glory is of importance: he it is who will effect God’s Kingdom upon 
this universe; its coming is bound up with his person. “‘Jesus is the 
subject of the New Testament religion. Eschatology is the predi- 
cate. . . . The subject is not subordinated to the predicate but the 
predicate to the subject. Eschatology is made plastic to Jesus Christ” 
(William Manson in Eschatology, “Scottish Journal of Theology Oc- 
casional Papers,”’ No. 2, p. 2). 

3. Thus Christians were men set on the verge of a new age, with 
evidence of its near approach—the Spirit, prophecy, love—all around 
them. It was breaking through; extending itself on earth in the 
Church Body of Christ. The response of men to this gracious new 
setting in which God was placing them was glad thankfulness, spon- 
taneous and joyful love, trusting faith. Their characteristic service 
was a “eucharist,” a “thanksgiving,” and their day of worship repre- 
sented not only a memory of the resurrection “‘on the first day,” but 
the joyful expectation of “the eighth day, which is the beginning of 
another world” (Epistle of Barnabas, 13: 9). 

4. As a Kingdom brought by love, wherein was thanksgiving, its 
nature was that of a community of persons, a society of Christ with 
his people. It was to be like the fellowship of a “marriage banquet” 
(Mt. 25: 1-13; Rev. 19: 9), social and not individual in nature, in the 
basically personal relation known today (following Buber) as the 
relation between “I and Thou.” Thus for early Christians the im- 
mediate destiny of an individual soul after death was relatively un- 
important, save as it would or would not participate in the coming 
Kingdom (I Thess. 4: 13-17). Even souls “in heaven’ had to wait 
for the real consummation which yet lay ahead (Rev. 6: 10). Basi- 
cally the hope of both living and dead was for a corporate resurrec- 
tion into a newly renovated heaven and earth, a society of God in the 
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fellowship of Christ. ‘Thus was the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body important; the whole man, the whole personality, was in- 
volved in God’s ultimate plan for the complete society of love on the 
scene of God’s re-creation. 

With this joyful proclamation that Christ would manifest his King- 
dom and refashion creation, early Christians set out to face the world. 
But in some sense it was like advancing into a noxious fog. So per- 
vasive was the Hellenistic atmosphere that it enveloped and all but 
smothered the unsophisticated Christian faith. The history of the 
post-Apostolic Church is a history of the partial dissolution of the 
Christian hope. Wherein the four elements we have discovered 
were radically altered by Hellenist thought appears when we itemize 
thus: 

1. Since for a Hellenist, history and the events of the world had 
not the importance they had for the Hebrew-Christian Church of an 
earlier day, since the Greeks conceived of the universe as a basically 
dualistic realm of “spirit’’ over against “matter,’’ and since “the 
Greek conception of blessedness is thus spatial, determined by the 
contrast between this world and the time-less beyond, [and] . . . not 
a time conception determined by the opposition between Now and 
Then” (Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 52), the first element in the 
prospect of Christians—for the “Then” of the Kingdom to refashion 
the “Now” of the earth—was exchanged in Hellenistic thought for a 
Kingdom “above,” to attain which one must ascend out of this lower 
world to the spiritual realms on high. 

2. Likewise a Hellenist could not expect from Christ what the 
New Testament had hoped. Inasmuch as the world was not to be 
saved but to be escaped, Christ could have no future to offer the 
world, no final re-creation to effect upon it. His “return in glory” 
could have no real meaning or purpose to a Greek, and his work in 
Greek minds became that of opening a path of escape whereby men’s 
spirits might ascend from the material world to the timeless kingdom 
of spirit. Here eschatology is no longer “plastic to Jesus Christ,’’ but 
Jesus Christ has become plastic to the Greek world-view. 

3. Further, the attitude of Christians toward the Kingdom was 
changed from joy over that which was coming upon them by the 
gracious love of God, to anxiety that they personally and individually 
attain the Kingdom, from trusting and thankful faith in what God 
in Christ had done and would do, to dutiful and nervous striving to 
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be good. Their communion meal of expectant thanksgiving pre- 
figuring the marriage feast of the Kingdom became merely a remem- 
brance of their departed Lord;* and their “eighth day worship,” 
prefiguring the New Age, became a reversion to Sabbatarianism, with 
all the legalisms thereupon attendant. 

4. And, finally, Hellenism bequeathed to the Church a hopelessly 
individualistic concept of the Kingdom. If the theme of salvation 
is the ascent of the soul to God, then the state of the individual soul 
after death becomes all-important, while the eventual “new heaven 
and earth” becomes anti-climactic. If the soul is already blissfully 
in heaven (or is already justifiably roasting in hell), what need is 
there for anything further? What point could there possibly be to 
Christ’s return or the renovation of the universe? This inner con- 
tradiction has remained to plague Christians throughout the cen- 
turies. 

So we see that the commonly accepted picture of the “last things” 
which emerged from the Hellenist-Christian confrontation, and 
which came to characterize the later Christian outlook, although 
familiar to us, is rather different from the Biblical hope. The nor- 
mal picture rests in a Hellenistic frame. Heaven is “above,” to be 
attained after death by the soul who “lives right.” While this 
“heaven” may bear some relation to a society, its attainment is indi- 
vidualistic; this is not so much a doctrine of last things for the total 
creation as a doctrine of last things for the individual soul. The 
future work of Jesus Christ is changed from that of manifesting his 
Kingdom upon a changed earth to that of judging and rewarding the 
souls of men as they ascend the path up the heavenly steep which he 
has blazed for them to follow. In this framework the notion of a 
New Age to come seems quite peripheral; the future state of the 
material universe is of no great concern to the spirit which leaves it 
all for his heavenly home. This is a radical change from the view 
which found heaven and earth waiting “with eager longing for the 
revealing of the sons of God,” “groaning in travail together until 
now” (Rom. 8: 19-22), with even the saints in heaven looking ahead 
to the Day of the Lord, praying, “O Sovereign Lord, holy and true, 
how long . . . ?” (Rev. 6: 10). 


2A development which led eventually, “if the entering into it was to have any objective 
reality outside the mind,” to the notion of the repetition of Christ’s sacrifice and the parody 
of Christian faith which is the Mass. (Cf. Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, p. 
305 and p. 623 from which the phrase quoted is taken.) 
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For all the devotion and skill of the second-century Christians, 
they were not able to prevent this development, a development 
which they themselves furthered—albeit unwillingly and uncon- 
sciously—with ramifications which extend through the Dark Ages 
into the age of the Reformation, and thence to us. 


Il. THe Cuurcu ATTreEMpTs ONCE More To Hope 


Since the Reformation was essentially a return to the Bible, a 
slashing behind the Greek-medieval world to the Hebraic-Christian 
world, hope in the purposes of God—lost throughout the medieval 
period—naturally revived among Reformed Christians. “The Ref- 
ormation stands for the rediscovery of the living God of the Bible, 
who actively intervenes in the affairs of men, the Lord and the Judge 
of history, and with that comes a powerful realization of the histori- 
cal relevance of eschatology. Here we have a return to the realist, 
historical perspective of Biblical eschatology which envisages both 
a new heaven and a new earth, an ultimate end in which the fulness 
of the creation is maintained unimpaired in union with a heavenly 
consummation.” * 

In Calvin, therefore, a robust eschatology sounds forth. Whereas, 
with Rome the Kingdom tended to be wholly present in the Church, 
and whereas, with Luther, the Kingdom tended to be wholly future 
and unrelated to the Church, Calvin interpreted the Kingdom hope 
of Christians as having both present and future reference. He by 
no means thus dimmed the glories of the Kingdom yet to come; 
rather, because of its identity with Christ, he found these glories 
to be prefigured in the present, even as Christ was now present with 
his Church. That is, for Calvin, the Kingdom has two aspects: it 
will come in glory to judge and renovate the earth; yet it has come 
in the lowliness of Christ, and by the union of the Church with him 
it advances into the actual mundane events of present life. Because 
the Christian sits on the resurrection side of the Cross, by faith liv- 
ing with Christ in his Kingdom while yet on earth, the Church can 
carry on its task of extending the Kingdom on earth. ‘The present 
state of the Kingdom is lowly—the face of the Church is humble even 
as Christ himself came humbly—but in its lowliness it is here through 
our union with Christ in the Spirit. Thus “Calvin’s eschatology was 
activist, stressing the mighty acts of God in Christ and therefore the 


3 T. F. Torrance in Eschatology (‘Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers,” No. 2, 
p. 38, Edinburgh, 1952). 
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work of the Church in obedience and joy, in thankful assurance of 
victory waiting for the final act of redemption” (Torrance, op. cit., 
p- 55). 

From this recognition of the Kingdom’s presence in lowliness 
springs (and this is of particular importance for Baptists) Calvin’s 
emphasis on Church discipline. Over and above the marks which 
Luther attributed to the Church—Word and Sacrament—Calvin (fol- 
lowing Butzer) included the third mark of discipline, which makes 
the Kingdom visible (in its humility) in the Church on earth. “Dis- 
cipline”’ must not here be understood in a narrow fashion; it includes 
the total responsibility of the Church that her members personally 
live the Christian life, holding high standards of knowledge of the 
faith, prayer, stewardship, etc., while in terms of Church activity as 
a whole it implies not only correct teaching and preaching, but mis- 
sions, social assistance, evangelism, order within the Church, and 
ecumenical concern.* Only in one respect (and this unfortunately 
a serious one) may we say that Calvin’s thought did less than justice 
to the Christian hope in Christ’s future work. ‘The eschatology of 
Luther and Calvin lacks very largely the cosmic breadth which is 
characteristic of the Biblical expectation of the end. They fail to 
do justice to the ideas of the perfection of the new humanity as a 
whole, of the Church in the coming kingdom of God and of the new 
creation in a new heaven and earth. It was not without reason that 
both Luther and Calvin were unable to deal with the Revelation of 
John.” * 

For all his excellences Calvin could not free his mind from that 
Hellenist individualism with regard to the afterlife which finds the 
“immortal soul’ slipping off at death into “heaven’’ for such a full 
life with the Lord that little point or purpose remains in the uni- 
versal consummation of creation. ‘This tragically weakened his hope 
for the future, since it is in clear contradiction to the Biblical view 
(which, in his loyalty to Scripture, Calvin also tried to hold). Al- 
though Calvin himself might be able to hold these warring concep- 
tions at once in his mind without doing overmuch harm to his basi- 
cally Biblical outlook, his successors could not. ‘The corporate hope 
dimmed as the individual hope overspread it. ‘This inner contra- 
diction was to become a source of great weakness in the Reformed 


4See both Torrance (op. cit., pp. 61, 62) and Quistorp, Heinrich, Calvin’s Doctrine of the 
Last Things, 1955, pp. 125, 126, 179). 
5 Quistorp, op. cit., pp. 12, 13. 
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tradition, including English Independency, as we shall see. But, 
except for this serious flaw, we find in Calvin a real restoration of 
the Biblical hope: a Kingdom which in Christ is to come in glory 
into history, yet on the verge of which Christians by their union with 
Christ stand in disciplined and humble fellowship, wherein is both 
watching and preparing for the ultimate perfection still to be mani- 
fested through Christ upon God’s fallen world. 


III. Kincpom, Discip.Line, BAPTISTS 


It is, in part, out of the emphasis of Calvinism on discipline within 
the Church fellowship as it foreshadows the kingdom’s dawning that 
the English Independent movement arose. Certain English Calvin- 
ists, confronted with a State Church whose reformation had been 
more political than religious, and confronted at the same time by the 
demand of their Calvinist faith that the Church be the eschatological 
fellowship noted by Word, Sacrament, and discipline, were forced 
into a position of “reformation without tarrying for any”—gathering 
together in “‘separatist” or congregational Churches. The Baptists 
were an integral part of this movement ° who, out of a study of the 
Bible and out of the need for discipline, became convinced of the 
necessity of believers’ baptism as opposed to paedobaptism. It is 
well to emphasize that the Baptist movement arose not for the pur- 
pose of being obnoxious about the administration of one of the 
Christian Sacraments, but rather arose out of the insight, backed 
by the testimony of the New Testament, that to ensure discipline 
and the showing forth of the Kingdom in the Church, baptism could 
introduce into the Church only believers (cf. esp. the Somerset Con- 
fession of 1636, Articles 25: 2, and 26). The basic Baptist witness 
was simply a further step in the direction Calvin had set * in his rec- 
ognition of the Church as the disciplined eschatological community. 

Thus we find in the early Baptist formularies a full understanding 
of the influx of the Kingdom into the world via the Church under the 
personal rule of Christ as King. The London Confession of 1644 
reads: 


6 That they were essentially unrelated to the continental Anabaptists with whom they are 
often confused is indicated by their Calvinist position (both in its Arminian and “orthodox” 
expression), by their Church government (which is identical with the Congregational and 
quite different from, for example, the Mennonite), and by their own early and vehement pro- 
tests against just such an identification with the Anabaptists as was being made by their 
opponents. 

7 As the modern neo-Calvinist, Karl Barth, in his doctrine of baptism so well illustrates 
in his The Doctrine of the Church Concerning Baptism. 
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‘Touching his Kingdome, Christ being risen from the dead ascended 
into heaven . . . having all power in heaven and earth given to him, 
he doth spiritually govern his Church, exercising his power over all 
Angels and Men, good and bad, to the preservation and salvation of 
the elect . . . continually dwelling in, governing and keeping their 
hearts in faith and filliall feare by his Spirit” (Article 19). 


This Kingdom is visible in the life and witness of the Church: 


“Christ hath here on earth a spirituall Kingdome which is the 
Church, which he hath purchased and redeemed to himselfe as a 
peculiar inheritance: which Church as it is visible to us is a com- 
pany of visible Saints, called and separated from the world by the 
word and Spirit of God, to the visible profession of the Gospel, be- 
ing baptized into that faith and joyned to the Lord and each other 
by mutuall agreement in the practical injoyment of the Ordinances 
commanded by Christ their head and King” (Article 33). 

But this is true only as discipline is rightly administered, as Chris- 
tians ‘‘lead their lives in Christ’s walled sheepfold and watered gar- 
den to have communion here with the Saints, that they may be made 
to be partakers of their inheritance in the Kingdome of God” (Art. 
39), baptizing into the fellowship only “persons professing faith” 
(Art. 39), upholding Christian standards (Art. 35), and, if need be, 
excommunicating (Art. 42) “with care and tendernesse’’ (Art. 43). 

The delicate instrument for the exercise of the rule of Christ was 
the church meeting, where by prayer and the Spirit, the congrega- 
tion—the covenant community—might come to a true knowledge of 
the will of Christ, where then the Kingdom could break through 
most brilliantly and most concretely, issuing in love among the 
brethren and in power toward the world. 

It is curious that, with this intense fellowship and discipline within 
the local Church, rooting in the very corporate concept of the King- 
dom’s presence through the personal Kingship of Christ at work 
among believers, Baptists should have become—in rather short space 
of time—so tragically individualistic as to compromise gravely the 
fervent corporate hope implicit in their early creeds. At least in 
part, this curiosity is to be explained firstly by that Hellenistic strain 
in Calvinism wherein an individual heavenly destiny counterbalances 
and eventually erases the corporate hope of the Kingdom. At this 
point the Bible was increasingly neglected and the Hellenist-medieval 
ascent to heaven increasingly assumed. Attention came to be turned 
from the free acceptance of the grace of God who in Christ elects 
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men into his Kingdom to the anxious and spiritually contaminating 
question “will I get into heaven?” and to breathless ‘“‘works” to prove 
this a possibility. Unfortunately (but naturally) the early Baptist 
creeds themselves carry on Calvin’s individualizing tendency. Al- 
though unexceptional in proclaiming the Kingdom’s present power 
in the Church for renovation, they are extremely one-sided in their 
thoughts on its future power in the universe. Except in the great 
Calvinist London Confession of 1644 (Art. 20) and in certain Ar- 
minian Baptist creeds (Confession of 1660, Art. 22; Orthodox Con- 
fession of 1678, Art. 23—and here with reservations!) Baptist antici- 
pation has far less to do with the renovation of heaven and earth 
through the loving will of God in Christ than with the reception 
into “heaven” of the elect (us!) and casting into “hell” of the repro- 
bate (them!). 

With such an overemphasis as this upon individual destiny, and 
with such neglect as this upon renovation and renewal of the uni- 
verse into the Kingdom of God, it is not surprising that as early as 
John Bunyan, the concept of salvation has too little of the corporate 
aspect, or of joyfulness as in the community the faithful are being 
redeemed. Quite individualistically, “Christian” scrambles over the 
moors and through the slough, up the hills and down the valleys of 
life, anxiously and tenaciously battling his progress out of “the 
world” into heaven. Here attention has been turned from the com- 
munity of faith to the individual of piety, from the grace of God to 
the strife of men, from the work of Christ as King of the redemption 
of this world to the work of Christ as Judge of faith and personal 
morals, from the coming of God’s Kingdom upon earth to the escape 
of men’s souls into heaven. ‘Thus Christ speaks in Bunyan’s The 
Holy War to “Mansoul”: “For yet a little while, O my Mansoul! 
.. . I will . . . take down this famous town of Mansoul . . . and 
I will carry the stones thereof . . . into my own country, even into 
a kingdom of my Father . . . And there thou shalt, O my Mansoul! 
have such communion with me .. . as is not possible here to be 
enjoyed nor ever could be, shouldst thou live in Universe the space 
of a thousand years.’ Here the purpose of Christ’s return is not to 
renovate the universe but to take the souls of men to heaven! Once 
again the hope of heaven above supplants the hope of the renovation 
of all creation; once again the anxiety to attain this heaven (particu- 
larly evident in Bunyan’s Grace Abounding) supplants glad rejoicing 
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in the community over the grace of God toward the world he loves. 
Hellenism, sent flying through the door, has slipped in by the win- 
dow, once more to shatter the full Christian hope in the ruling Christ. 

Coupled with this rebirth of the old medieval synthesis, a tragic 
development peculiar to Baptists occurred. In its inception, believ- 
er’s baptism had corporate as well as individual reference, in that it 
not only signified the faith of the believer but also the purity of the 
faith of the community, safeguarding it as far as possible from adul- 
teration by nominal Christians, ensuring Church discipline and thus, 
also, the manifestation of the Kingdom in the present life of the 
Church. So obstinate, however, was the Church at large in recog- 
nizing this, so distinctive did this practice become of “Baptists” alone, 
that believer’s baptism was torn from its subordinate position as a 
safeguard of discipline to become among Baptists a law, a work, an 
end unto itself. As it became more and more important in itself, it 
tended to lose that purpose which subordinated it to more important 
aspects of the faith—its function as a sub-head under discipline, which 
itself was a sub-head under the manifestation of the Kingdom among 
men—and instead retained only that meaning which made it impor- 
tant in itself: the showing forth of the faith of the believer.* 

From being the sign equally of the believer's faith and of his in- 
corporation into the Church with its discipline, it became the sign 
of the former alone. ‘Thus it became an individualistic rather than 
a corporate act, a subjective rather than an objective act, wherein the 
faith of the soul became more important than the grace of the God 
who creates faith and fashions it into the fellowship of the Church. 
Ultimately “faith” itself became so predominantly subjective—a thing 
evoked from within rather than a response to him who confronts from 
without—that the disastrous forcing of spurious emotion ensued, one 
of the worst aspects of degenerate revivalism. 

Like a house built in one lot when its foundation has been laid in 
another lot—a poor manner of construction—the Baptist denomina- 
tion, having as its foundation the rock-like expectation of the renewal 
of creation in a Kingdom which even now was foreshadowed in the 
disciplined Church of Christ, was nevertheless erected elsewhere—on 
the sands of individualism, ascent to heaven, and anxious search for 
salvation. Its losses in the process were immense. Its hope became 


8 Compare the Somerset Confession of 1654, where by baptism the believer is “being 
planted in the visible church or body of Christ” (Art. 24) with the New Hampshire Confes- 
sion of 1833, where the purpose of baptism is “to show forth in a solemn and beautiful 
emblem, our faith . . .” (Art. 14). 
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non-historical and “heavenly”; its faith was placed in the half-Christ 
who judges souls but who does not overcome the world; its interest 
shifted from the grace of the God who is agape to the erotic ascent to 
heaven, from the community of faith to the individual of rectitude, 
from the thanksgiving of the adopted sons of God to the energetic 
thrashing of the sinking sinner, from the acceptance of God to the 
search for God. ‘The Holy Communion never had a chance to flower 
into glad expectation of the Kingdom, but—taking the opposite pole 
from Rome—became a merely memorial meal, a subjective “remem- 
brance,”’ observed only because—for some obscure reason—Christ had 
ordained it. Discipline was lost as the sense of community disinte- 
grated and as the Church Meeting declined. Thus developed the 
curious anomaly of a fellowship which in its first and valid impulse 
had been called out to be the eschatological community, losing its 
eschatology! With this loss, only two options remained: either the 
Baptist group could become a pietist sect unrelated to history—indi- 
viduals trudging their self-righteous path to heaven—or it could be- 
come a social-action lobby unrelated to the Gospel—individuals hur- 
rying to tidy up the world. Both are being tried; neither is particu- 
larly interesting or Biblical. 

A third path is open to us. But it entails a revival of hope in the 
Kingdom which Christ is to bring upon the world—a new society 
coming by the outpouring love of God to condemn and renovate 
creation, on the verge of which we are joyfully set by our incorpora- 
tion into the disciplined community wherein the Kingdom (in its 
humility) is now at hand. Whether we can move from our now 
threatened denominational structure—set on individualism and mor- 
alism—to build on our proper foundation—the corporate hope of the 
Kingdom reign of God—he alone can know. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


How then shall we proceed? Since our initial Baptist error was, 
following Calvin’s Hellenistic view of “the end,” theological, our 
correction must begin with theology. And for this God is now giv- 
ing us in our denominational theological conferences, on national 
and regional levels, opportunity for rectification. 

Quite obviously we must rethink, in the light of every advance of 
Biblical criticism and Biblical theology, what “the Kingdom” is. 
We are prone to use the term frequently and frivolously. (At no 
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time do we chat so freely of “Kingdom work” and “Kingdom oppor- 
tunities’ as when we are involved in raising our annual budgets.) 
We must discover what this Kingdom is of which we speak, in its 
present and future judgment, grace, and power; we must discover 
what our ultimate hope is, and what the amazing presence of “the 
end” in the Church involves now in the life of the Church and of 
Christians. 

As we proceed, this study must branch out into the eschatological 
meaning of our sacraments. ‘The Lord’s Supper may lose some of 
its “memorial” aspect and gain an anticipatory aspect. Believers’ 
baptism may be at once raised and lowered to a position of being 
one means among several by which discipline is maintained and by 
which the Kingdom is found in the midst of the congregation. 

And thus, polity. ‘Talk may become much less frequent among 
us about the “freedom of the local church” as an arbitrary irrespon- 
sibility whereby ministers, deacons, and laymen light-heartedly over- 
throw all past Christian experience and all present outside counsel 
as if their own Christian life were the epitome of God’s intent for 
this world. Instead there may be heard among us the positive truth 
that “the Church lives . . . in the form of a local congregation, 
which is the basis of all other forms of her life.” * Our polity is not 
a principle but a simple expression of fact: the Church catholic exists 
visibly in the living congregation of believers as each congregation 
lives with other congregations in love. It is in responsible brother- 
hood as a sign of God’s Kingdom, not in irresponsible disintegration, 
that we are to live. If this involves progress into patterns somewhat 
more “presbyterian” than we now know, this will be but for the sake 
of true congregationalism. 

And finally we would reach the practical step whereby we may ex- 
plore new methods—methodology being all the rage among us— 
whereby our congregational Church Meetings might be disentangled 
from the perfunctory character they have assumed and issue in dig- 
nity—that government of disciplined Christian life for which they 
were intended and by which they may supply channels for the King- 
dom’s present advent upon the world.” 

But although our first error was theological, our second error is 


® Karl Barth’s contribution to The Universal Church in God’s Design for the Amsterdam 
World Council Assembly, p. 73. ; 

10 Daniel Jenkins’ writings, such as The Strangeness of the Church, pp. 119-120, will give 
us much direction here. 
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historical—a kind of mass amnesia, a forgetfulness of Baptist origins 
and purpose for being. Rectification of this must come in a fresh 
study of Baptist beginnings, an attempt to get back into the Christian 
minds of our progenitors and sound the basic motives by which God 
led them into separate witness. This study has been one such at- 
tempt—in eschatology—to peer behind the current myths of “Baptist 
distinctives” into the actual intentions of the Baptist fathers. May 
we hope that there will be more such attempts! Let us at least dis- 
cover who we are! 

Our Baptist decision is thus two-fold. We must first decide if the 
thesis here presented is correct—that the discoveries of Biblical criti- 
cism and Biblical theology with regard especially to eschatology do 
coincide nicely with the initial Baptist intent that the corporate hope 
of the Kingdom be constitutive of Church life. If favorable here, 
we must then decide if, looking within our present denominational 
life and practice, we find there possibilities for true expression of 
this hope as our fathers intended, that is, we must discover if there 
is treasure amongst us for the Church at large, or if there is and can 
be only emptiness where once was wealth. 

But we have no time to linger in our study and in our decision. 
The time is not long ere we must give a report to the Church at large. 
In a day when ecumenical discussion is proceeding at its current ad- 
mirable pace, we are not to be left at our meditations for long. ‘The 
time comes when we must stand forth before the Church as it seeks 
unity. Either we shall say: “We in our experience as Baptists have 
found something of great value for all Christians. There is an aspect 
of the life in Christ among us which we wish to share with you. We 
have found believers’ baptism a true safeguard of the Kingdom's pres- 
ence in our midst; our corporate life is made rich and fruitful, in- 
deed apostolic, as in disciplined congregational life we know our 
Lord as King. Therefore, we cannot continue any longer in separa- 
tion from you; we must give you all that we have. Receive us into 
your wide fellowship in such a way that we may impart to you of this 
wealth he has given us even while you give to us that which you have 
found and treasured. This is the unity we seek.” 

On the other hand, we may have to say: “We have failed. The 
reason for our being may well have been valid in the seventeenth cen- 
tury days of our birth, but it is now lost to us. Even with believers’ 
baptism and strict congregationalism, we are generally undisciplined, 
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pragmatic, fragmented, weakly individualistic, with little ‘brotherly 
love’ among us except the phrase. We find, therefore, no particu- 
lar reason for continuing in separate existence any longer. Receive 
us into your fellowship, that we may begin again where we came 
out; that we may find in different patterns from those that we have 
known the fellowship of the Kingdom in the Church.” 

One or the other of these reports is almost due. What we may 
not do is to exist as if our accounting were not at hand, to exist life- 
lessly in separation from the “coming great Church.” What we may 
not do is to continue an existence from habit, from boredom, from 
sterility, because we can think of nothing else to do than die. 

In any case, it appears that if the above study of our basic “reason 
for being” is valid, we have, in seeking unity with all of Christ’s 
people, one supreme principle to guide us. Not necessarily believ- 
ers’ baptism; not necessarily congregational polity; not necessarily 
the supremacy of God’s Scriptural word—although these are involved. 
Above them all stands the basic “‘distinctive’’ of Baptists, upon which, 
for us, all unity depends and by which we may know the kinds of 
unity which we seek. This principle must be, if we remain true to 
our forebears and to our Lord: ‘““Where God reigns in his Church, 
where believers are bound in that service wherein is perfect freedom, 
where signs of the Kingdom are to be seen, there must Baptists be.” 
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THE EMPTY CRADLE 


By GaBRIEL VAHANIAN 


to think so if we were to believe the reviewers who almost 

unanimously stabbed Samuel Beckett’s play, Waiting for 
Godot,’ for what they called its abstruseness and esoteric symbolism 
clustered about remotely religious reminiscences. 

It is sad, indeed, and quite ironic to realize that if a despiser of 
Christianity sets out to show how anachronistic Christianity has be- 
come, all he has to do is to make use of the more authentic and ex- 
istential language of Christianity, to weave its images and symbols 
and legends into the texture of a poem, a play, or a novel. If his 
work is not understood, he will have proved that Christianity, if it 
is not quite an atavism, has congealed into a set of symbols and for- 
mulas which have become alien to the understanding of the educated 
secularist, and, worse still, have no currency in this so-called Chris- 
tian culture of ours. 

Born in Dublin in 1906, from 1928 to 1932 Samuel Beckett taught 
English in Paris and French in Dublin. He spent the next five years 
travelling. In 1937 he settled in France. During the next few years 
he translated his novel Murphy into French, finished his latest one 
in English, Watt. He then wrote in French a trilogy of novels, 
Molloy, Malone meurt, and L’Innommable, of which the first two 
have been translated into English (the second under the title of 
Malone Dies, published by the Grove Press). En attendant Godot 
(Waiting for Godot) was first produced in Paris in 1952-53, and on 
Broadway in early 1956. 


\ RE we really living in a post-Christian era? We would have 


I 


Waiting for Godot is cast with five characters: a boy, Pozzo and 
Lucky forming one pair, Vladimir (alias Didi) and Estragon (alias 
Gogo) forming another pair. Gogo and Didi are waiting for a myth- 
ical figure called Godot—a secular term for God. ‘They have been 


1 Samuel Beckett, Waiting for Godot, tragicomedy in two acts, translated from his original 
French text by the author. New York: Grove Press, 1954, $1.00. 
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waiting for him, waiting almost since the beginning of Christianity, 
but Godot never quite arrives. ‘The mood of the play is thus that 
of an endlessly frustrated awaiting and a ceaselessly imminent arrival. 
Never since the “Death of God” has man been so close to his god, or 
shall we say in this case to his idol. And never has man been so close 
to his fellowmen, so helplessly close to them, even to the extent of a 
derelict proximity which, moreover, amounts only to a veneer serv- 
ing to hide one’s alienation from others, that is to say, from one’s 
self and primarily from God. 

The scenery never changes, on the stage no more than in real life. 
One perceives a road, symbolic of man’s pilgrimage, of the meaning 
(or meaninglessness) of his existence, its destination (if any) and its 
destiny. A rock on stage reminds one of “the rock from which you 
were hewn” (Isa. 51: 1), etc. At the opposite side is a symbolic 
“tree” that suggests the Garden of Eden, or the Burning Bush, or the 
Cross. Like the voice that Moses heard, it seems to say, “I am that 
which I am’’—a revelation as well as a concealment. Possibly it 
points also to the death of Jesus Christ and to the secularist’s decree 
of the “Death of God.” 

The challenge of the play lies in the fact that, using a Christian 
theme and symbolism, Beckett points his finger to a Christianity 
whose God has in fact become for the Christians an emotional out- 
let and nothing more. For him Christians do not behave in relation 
to their God in any better way than do Gogo and Didi in relation to 
their Godot. And here emerges the impact of Beckett's criticism: in 
his eyes, Christians have actually made their God into a Godot. But 
if, from a Biblical viewpoint, Beckett’s Godot has all the attributes of 
an idol, Christians must now ask themselves the question whether or 
not, in practice, they are not guilty of idolatry. In point of fact, 
Gogo and Didi are you and I, but Beckett masterfully avoids this sub- 
stitution; he wants us to face the irrelevance of our own Christianity. 


II 


From a strictly Christian standpoint, the academic and philosophi- 
cal declaration of the death of God constitutes less an offense than 
the boastful or unconcerned indulgence, whether in an arrogant anxi- 
ety or in an indifferent emptiness, which feeds upon the claim of 
God’s absence and his irrelevance to our human problems and aspira- 
tions. Even if distorted, the memory of God lives on in the shattered 
consciousness of man who continues to grope for him “who is and 
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was and istocome.’’ Yet the real offense and the challenge to Chris- 
tianity lie in the fact that the groping is for a substitute and always 
diminutive god, that the expectation of Simeon (Luke 2: 29) gives 
way to the never fulfilled “waiting for Godot.” 

Samuel Beckett's play depicts that emptiness which man finds him- 
self thrown into, rather than the anxiety which is, for example, the 
motif of Sartre’s Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, in which one of the char- 
acters says: “I have killed God, but after his death I am even more 
isolated from others than I ever was.” 

Despite its lack of overt virulence, Waiting for Godot does regard 
God as an anachronism but with more subtlety and humor: 


Vladimir: Did you ever read the Bible? 

Estragon: The Bible . . . (He reflects). I must have taken a look 
at it. 

Vladimir: Do you remember the Gospels? 

Estragon: I remember the maps of the Holy Land. Colored they 
were. Very pretty. The Dead Sea was pale blue. The very 
look of it made me thirsty. “That’s where we'll go, I used to say, 
that’s where we'll go for our honeymoon. We'll swim. We'll 
be happy (p. 8). 


Not that the Gospels say anything against swimming in the Dead Sea, 
but surely the Good News concerned itself with something other than 
a pale blue nostalgia, though one wonders whether modern man even 
remembers as much as Gogo does. 

It is this apocryphal bit of Estragon’s remembrance of the Word 
become flesh that gives the play its point of departure and helps 
Beckett to focus on the main theme which, by reason of that much 
too imprecise and diluted remembrance, deals with the looming, 
though procrastinated, imminence of a god whom one has become 
wont to wait for—even if he is an unknown god. 


Pozzo: . . . But—(hand raised in admonition)—but behind this 
veil of gentleness and peace, night is charging (vibrantly) and 
will burst upon us (snaps his fingers) pop! like that! (his inspira- 
tion leaves him) just when we least expect it. (Silence. Gloom- 
ily). That’s how it is on this bitch of an earth. (Long silence.) 

Estragon: So long as one knows. 

Vladimir: One can bide one’s time. 

Estragon: One knows what to expect. 

Vladimir: No further need to worry. 

Estragon: Simply wait. 

Vladimir: We’re used to it (p. 25). 
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But really it does not matter whom one is waiting for, whether God, 
Godot, or what-idol-have-you, or the night to fall. Listen to Vladi- 
mir and Estragon, while Pozzo who has lost his sight lies helpless on 
the ground: 


Vladimir: . . . Yes, in this immense confusion one thing alone is 
clear. We are waiting for Godot to come— 
Estragon: Ah! 
Pozzo: Help! 
Vladimir: Or for night to fall . . . 
And listen to St. John: “And the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehended it not.”’ 


III 


“A country road. Atree. Evening.’’ The second act occurs at 
the same place and time, a day later. But the intensity of the action 
varies very little from one act to the other. Throughout the play 
Pozzo and Lucky are related to each other as master and slave, or if 
you will as capitalist and proletarian. More exactly, perhaps, they 
represent the decay of Western civilization. The one goes blind, the 
other becomes mute. Pozzo’s blindness is a retrospective symbol of 
our incapacity and unwillingness to see the rottenness that has been 
threatening modern culture. Lucky’s muteness is another retrospec- 
tive symbol of our incapacity and unwillingness to speak to the pre- 
dicament of modern man. There is no real human communication 
between Pozzo and Lucky, even if their relationship is a necessary 
one. ‘They stick with each other only because they need each other. 
“Let them alone; they are blind guides. And if a blind man leads 
a blind man, both will fall into a pit” (Matt. 15: 14). Of no help to 
each other, they offer the other pair, Estragon and Vladimir, nothing 
but the succor of an incongruous if welcome distraction. 

Nor is there any real human communication between the two pairs. 
Unlike the former, however, Gogo and Didi need each other but al- 
ways talk about separating. Against the background of Pozzo and 
Lucky who personify, so to speak, the exhausted evil which still cor- 
rupts our civilization, Estragon and Vladimir symbolize—in an out- 
landish, unreal manner— the ultimate and unbelieving, though reli- 
gious, anxiety of Western man’s drifting consciousness, in the sense 
that theirs is an unconcerned concern about the meaning of reality. 
One is reminded of the lines in W. H. Auden’s For the Time Being: 
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“T mean 
That the world of space where events re-occur is still there, 
Only now it’s no longer real; the real one is nowhere 
Where time never moves and nothing can ever happen: 
I mean that although there’s a person we know all about 
Still bearing our name and loving himself as before, 
That person has become a fiction; our true existence 
Is decided by no one and has no importance to love.” 


Or so runs approximately the thinking of Gogo and Didi. And 
sometimes one wonders whether they are not in the process of be- 
coming totally fictitious in relation to each other. But it is true that 
only in this manner can they prevent us from identifying ourselves 
with them too hastily, like ostriches burying their heads in the sand. 
For only thus can they symbolize the history of Western man from 
the Garden of Eden on. ‘They seem to tell us two things: that, on 
the one hand, man is essentially religious and that he will keep on 
waiting for Godot even if he does not believe in God any longer; and 
that, on the other hand, should man be or become essentially irreli- 
gious, he will still continue inexorably waiting for his implacable 
though miniature god: 


Estragon: He should be here. 

Vladimir: He didn’t say for sure he’d come. 
Estragon: And if he doesn’t come? 
Vladimir: We’ll come back tomorrow. 
Estragon: And then the day after tomorrow. 
Vladimir: Possibly. 

Estragon: And so on. 


Estragon: Until he comes (p. 10). 

It is at this point, before presenting the fifth character, the little 
boy, that we must now re-define the relevance of the play. Definitely 
it cannot be said that it is Christian. But it is “implicitly religious,” 
and that is where we find its importance. “Implicitly religious’ 
means that the play does not represent the plight and hope of West- 
ern man in the light of the Christian heritage but in the darkness 
which this light was addressed to but has failed to overcome in the 
practical lives of men. ‘That is why at the end of the second act we 
still find ourselves where we started., The road stretches across the 
stage, but somehow the more the wayfarers underline their resolve 
to leave this place, the less progression there is. Would it be that 
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they are mistaken about the meeting place? The passage, just 
quoted above, is preceded by these words of Vladimir: “What are 
you insinuating? That we’ve come to the wrong place?” 


IV 


No, I cannot imagine that they have come to the wrong place. 
For there is the boy, and there is the Tree. The boy is Godot’s 
messenger. He comes at the end of the first act, and at the end of 
the second, although the second time it is claimed that it is a brother. 
But it is not. How then could Estragon and Vladimir wait for 
Godot if they fail to recognize his messengers, how can they wait for 
God if they fail to recognize his Messenger (cf. Isa. 11: 6)? 

And the Tree. ‘They cannot make up their mind whether it is a 
tree, a shrub, ora bush. It is all of these. And it is the Tree. 

Yes, the place is right. Any place is the right place. Only their 
religiosity is at the wrong place. No wonder then that life is lone- 
somely long, when one lives it out wandering from meaninglessness 
to meaninglessness, from idol to idol—and not a hope in sight. 

Modern man’s place is the right place; only his religiousness is at 
the wrong place, addressing itself to the Unknown God. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE 


This is the title of a chapter in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s autobiog- 
raphy, The Living of These Days (Harper, 1956, $4.00). In it the 
former minister of the Riverside Church in New York reflects upon 
the changing course of theological opinion during his own stormy 
and controversial involvement in doctrinal disputes of all kinds. He 
recapitulates the main emphases of the “liberalism” he espoused and 
gives at the same time his estimate of current winds of doctrine, 
mainly those of neo-orothodox origin. It is a deeply interesting and 
significant appraisal, full of judicious wisdom, kindly but firm cri- 
tiques, and an instructive example of how a working preacher and 
pastor can also be an intelligent and vigorous theologian. 

The over-all impression one gets from Fosdick’s own account is 
that his theology was and still is basically a moderate one. Those 
who would claim him, or denounce him, as the uncompromising 
spokesman of “liberalism” must reckon with his emphatic rejection 
of certain aspects of the liberal theology of a generation ago. At the 
same time, those who try to make out that he shifted his position near 
the close of his Riverside ministry toward a more conservative theol- 
ogy will need to take account of his re-affirmation of certain liberal 
accents which have always dominated his thinking. Neither ap- 
proach would do justice to Fosdick, and we need someone to tackle 
the whole era through which he lived from a broader and more com- 
prehensive perspective. 

But Fosdick’s moderate liberalism was no mere middle-of-the-road 
compromise between extremes. He makes it clear that he was re- 
luctant to define his theology as over against one or another current 
position, and that he was unwillingly drawn into disputes for which 
he had no liking. He was primarily concerned to preach and teach 
an “evangelical” Christian faith which would face up to the problems 
and issues of the modern man who believes that the worship of God 
involves the mind as well as the heart and will. 
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But Fosdick sees that much that he stood for and still regards as 
basic has been challenged by the newer theology of Barth and Brun- 
ner. It is to his credit that he sees this, that he tries to understand 
sympathetically what others are saying, and that he is willing to cor- 
rect and modify his emphases if not his convictions. Perhaps he is 
too eager for a “synthesis’’ and too impatient with the sharp edges 
of contemporary theology. Fosdick has always been uncomfortable 
with sharp edges, and he always tries to soften them. ‘Theologians 
in revolt against the frying pan commonly leap into the fire. Facing 
two aspects of an important truth they make an either-or out of what 
ought to be both-and . . . the neo-orthodox leaders today see this 
fact, I think, as clearly as we do, and the two sides are moving toward 
a just balance.” ‘Liberalism cannot remain as it was fifty years ago; 
neo-orthodoxy cannot remain as it is today; there will be a synthesis.” 
The difficulty with this, which Fosdick himself may be able to avoid 
but which will tempt others who lack his discriminating balance, is 
that the radical emphases of contemporary theology may be emascu- 
lated altogether in the quest for synthesis. 


THE SACRIFICE OF ‘THEOLOGY 


If we assume that all religions are a combination of essential truths 
and non-essential historical accretions, and if we agree that religious 
truth is analogous to poetry or music rather than scientific or intel- 
lectual propositions—then must we not conclude that theology be- 
longs on the side of the non-essentials, that it is more of a hindrance 
thanahelp? This is an old argument which has lately received fresh 
formulation in Arnold Toynbee’s book, An Historian’s Approach to 
Religion (Oxford University Press, 1956, $5.00). 

Toward the close of his discussion of the great world religions, 
Toynbee seeks to disentangle the essentials from the non-essentials. 
He senses the difficulty involved in making such a distinction, but 
he feels it an urgent task particularly since it is one which “the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, always and everywhere, are reluctant to ad- 
mit.” After listing certain essentials, such as, “there is a presence 
in the Universe that is spiritually greater than Man himself” [a good 
example, by the way, of Toynbee’s eccentric capitalizations; why 
should “presence” be spelled with lower case, while “Universe” and 
‘‘Man” are upper case?], he goes on to indicate some non-essentials. 
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The last of these is theology. ‘Theology,’ he says, ‘has been acting 
under a misapprehension which has condemned it to defeat its own 
purpose. Theology’s purpose is to clarify the meaning of myths, 
and it seeks to do this by treating their words as if these were being 
used in their scientific sense. . . . An attempt to take a poetic intu- 
ition of the mystery as if it were a scientific analysis does not sharpen 
our faculties but inhibits them from serving us. The music of the 
spheres ceases to be audible when it is transposed into a mathematical 
scale of numerical ratios.” 

The origin of theologies, Toynbee thinks, is due to the evangelistic 
concern to commend a religious faith to ‘‘a philosophically educated 
élite. . . . Theology is thus a monument of our encounter between 
‘intellectuals’ and missionaries." ‘There is much to be learned from 
Toynbee’s analysis, particularly in the context of his syncretistic ap- 
proach to the world religions, and theologians will do well to take 
what he says seriously. But we would like to pose a few questions. 

Does Toynbee think that he or any one else can distinguish be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials without some theological presup- 
positions? Does he think that the “truths and counsels” of a reli- 
gion, expressed in mytho-poetic forms, point to any reality, and if 
he does, as is clear, then is not theology simply a way of trying to 
interpret and explain what this reality (or Reality) means? Does he, 
finally, think that ‘‘the sacrifice of theology’”’ makes possible a reli- 
gious faith without any theology at all, or to put it another way, do 
we really have a live option between theology and no-theology, or is 
our only choice between one kind of theology and another? 


RELIGION AND THE ARTS 


The concern for communication in our day has led an increasing 
number of people to experiment with all kinds of non-rational media, 
such as, audio-visual aids, symbolic forms, and artistic devices. Re- 
ligious art is usually thought of as something that once existed in the 
past, as in the Renaissance, and frequently the complaint is heard 
that the Church no longer encourages artists, or that it is too tied to 
traditional and classic patterns to allow for fresh approaches. Buta 
change is on the way, witness the bold new church structures that 
are going up everywhere. The National Council of Churches has a 
vigorous, and sometimes controversial, Department of Worship and 
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the Arts. Ina recently published book on Christianity and the Ex- 
istentialists, there is a chapter on ‘Existentialist Aspects of Modern 
Art” which relates traditional and contemporary expressions of reli- 
gious art. Two further examples may be briefly described. 

The Boston University School of Theology has for the past few 
years been issuing a student-faculty publication called Kairos (‘from 
the Greek for the creative or critical moment”). Numbers five and 
six of the journal are interesting examples of the attempt to enlist 
art, poetry, and symbolism in the evangelistic task of communicating 
the Christian faith. An editorial statement reads: “Religion is man’s 
total response to his Creator, and this response finds unique expres- 
sion through the arts., Art is man’s self-expression, and as such is a 
revelation of man’s inner condition. When man gives expression in 
art to his ultimate concern, that art is religious art, whether the sub- 
ject matter is traditionally religious or not. In our contemporary 
culture of alienation, anonymity, and materialism, we need the wit- 
ness of religion in art to the worth of man and his response to his 
Creator, in whose image he is made.” 

One of the issues includes several tipped-in color drawings. There 
is a green, white, and pink fish, a young girl with an arm around a 
small child (“For I was a stranger . . .”), a design for a stained glass 
window called “Defenders of the Faith, 1956,” and a black and white 
“Crucifix.” The cover designs are colorful, unusual, arresting. I 
particularly liked the line drawing of Peter’s denial with the key, 
the rock, the moon, the upside-down cross. But other parts of these 
issues leave me baffled, especially the poetry. I don’t hear anything, 
nothing speaks, no message is communicated. ‘This may be my fault, 
but it also indicates one of the basic problems in trying to utilize art 
in the service of religion—if the artist is not adept, nothing is ex- 
pressed except the artist’s confusion. 

The other example is very different. It isa big book: Great Chris- 
tian Plays: A Collection of Classical Christian Plays in Acting Ver- 
sions and of Selected Choral Readings Suitable for a Worship Service, 
edited by T. M. Switz and R. A. Johnston (Seabury Press, 1956, 306 
pages, $7.50). The Foreword says: “The awakening of our day to 
the power of drama within the Christian Community is a recognition 
of the emotional appeal of that human drama which is the common 
concern of each of us from birth until death. For drama is an art 
which interprets life.” Included in this unusual collection are five 
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miracle and morality plays of the Middle Ages, newly translated into 
English verse, with musical cues, director’s notes, and production 
hints. Because of the simplicity of staging, these plays can be pro- 
duced within the church building, and, except for one play which 
requires a $5.00 royalty payment, they are free—even to reprinting 
introductory paragraphs as program notes. 

The miracle plays, which are Biblical in theme, are ‘““The Brome 
Abraham and Isaac,” “The York Resurrection,” and “The Digby 
Conversion of Paul.” ‘The morality plays are the “Totentanz” and 
“Everyman.” Here we have a revival of a very old approach to 
religious art which church groups of young people or adults could 
experiment with to their great edification and pleasure. But here 
again we have the same problem but from a different side. If the 
urge to use contemporary forms may result in confusion, the return 
to traditional forms may prove to be dull and uninteresting. The 
“Abraham and Isaac,’’ for example, is too bound to an obsolete lan- 
guage, and the drama itself would be taken by many today as a tear- 
jerker and nothing more. 


AN ADAPTABLE ALTAR 


I cannot resist commenting on an advertisement in a catalog of 
church supplies which tells of a new “Worship Center’ which can 
be had for $195.00 and up, depending on how many accessories are 
required. The Worship Center is illustrated and shows a combina- 
tion table or altar, with dossal and valance, carved emblems, and 
paraments. ‘The ad indicates that this combination is “compact and 
portable” and especially recommended for “chapels, small churches, 
and churches in temporary quarters.’ It can be “dismantled in two 
minutes and easily moved from one room to another.”” The oak 
frame and veneer are finished in “a neutral shade that blends pleas- 
ingly with any interior.” 

Is this a parable; and if so, what does it mean? Is this some crazily 
functional gimmick, now a communion table, now an altar, or what 
have you? Is this a sober but ridiculous commentary on our disman- 
tled, mobile, neutral ideas of worship? Or is this prophetic of a 
coming day when “beauty and dignity” will adorn our worship, when 
the subtle distinctions of a by-gone age are submerged to the rightful 
demands of a people in flux? Do we perhaps need adaptable altars 
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which can be dismantled and moved from room to room, finished in 
a neutral shade to fit all sorts and conditions of persons and places? 


A RESPONSIBLE CRITIQUE 


Who is more responsibly critical toward the other—the Roman 
Catholic or the Protestant? Both are critical of each other and 
sometimes militantly vocal in polemic and denunciation. Without 
deciding the issue, it is important for Protestants to know that many 
Roman Catholic theologians take certain aspects of Protestant the- 
ology seriously, examine them honestly and frankly, and do so with- 
out trace of rancor or bitterness. One wonders if there is as much 
responsible criticism of Roman Catholic theology from the Protestant 
side. Much of the Catholic critique is to be found in periodical jour- 
nals, such as, Cross Currents, the Theology Digest, and particularly in 
Theological Studies, a quarterly published by the theological facul- 
ties of six Jesuit colleges in the United States. An article in the 
September issue of the last mentioned review is a case in point. 

The article is “Paul Tillich and the Bible,” and apart from the 
wide interest which the theme suggests, the author is Avery A. Dulles 
of Woodstock College, the son of the Secretary of State, who was re- 
cently ordained in the Roman Catholic Church in the presence of 
his father, who is a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church. This 
must be one of the first published articles of the young Dulles, and 
it is a commendable piece of scholarship and criticism. It is also 
interesting for reason of the fact that Protestants are themselves di- 
vided in their interpretation of Tillich. Hence it may help to learn 
how Roman Catholics think of him. 

Jesuit Dulles notes that Catholics have been interested in Tillich, 
and he lists some recent studies and references. ‘His views on the 
Bible,” writes Dulles, ‘‘are perhaps especially interesting, since they 
exhibit some startling approaches toward the Catholic position, and 
at the same time some fundamental divergences.” The central part 
of the article is a straight exposition of Tillich’s expressed views. In 
his “Evaluation,” however, Dulles points out that Tillich’s thought 
involves a “total rejection of the supernatural,” a criticism also voiced 
by some Protestant theologians. Beyond this, Tillich—not admitting 
“the analogy of being as understood by scholastic philosophers’’— 
“does not conceive of God as the Absolute Being, subsisting in Him- 
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self, fully distinct from creatures.” Still Tillich’s criticism of super- 
naturalism “contains elements of great worth” for Catholics. Fur- 
thermore, Catholics will agree with Tillich in his rejection of the 
Bible as “the sole source of Christian theology” and his view that 
“the Bible is not itself the theological norm.” 

This may give Protestant as well as Roman Catholic critics further 
ammunition against Tillich, but it should be observed that in some 
instances Tillich is clearly misrepresented. For example, Dulles says 
of Tillich’s view, ‘““The Biblical account of man’s creation and fall is 
valid as symbolism, but tells us nothing about the prehistoric past.” 
Would Tillich say “nothing’’? 


SUNDAY SELLING 


A recent special article in Time magazine commented on the in- 
creasing trend toward Sunday selling and buying. “When a New 
Jersey clothing chain opened a new branch at Union Township one 
day this month, 20,000 first day shoppers from a 30-mile radius 


jammed highway 22 for four solid miles. Main reason for the stam- 
pede: the Store opened on a Sunday, thus permitting entire families 
to do their shopping together. Such booming Sabbath business has 
become a nationwide phenomenon—and one of the hottest contro- 
veries in U. S. retailing.’’ It will doubtless also become a hot con- 
troversy in church circles as well. 

Not much can be done about this, however, through “blue laws” 
or legal banning of Sunday selling for the reason that big stores can 
either operate outside city limits or afford to pay the fines and go 
on with business as usual. In many instances, the state laws are 
vague and unenforced. ‘This is not so much a legal battle as a symp- 
tom of social change. In families where both husband and wife 
work, it is not so easy as it once was to do the week’s marketing. 
Families apparently like Sunday shopping; says one housewife, “Get- 
ting up late Sunday and shopping with the kids after a slow break- 
fast is fun. It’s like going to the fair.’” —The American week-end is 
becoming an increasingly important social and family time of to- 
getherness; the churches already reflect this shift in the abandonment 
of Sunday evening services. 

What is to be done? No doubt the Lord’s Day Alliance and others 
will insist on stricter enforcement of legal statutes. But this seems 
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a rearguard action. Are there other approaches which would make 
the Church and its services as available to people according to their 
schedules as business is doing? Or is this capitulation to high-pres- 
sure salesmanship? Can we learn anything from churches which 
are experimenting with week-day and week-night activities? I know 
of one such church where about a hundred young married couples 
meet regularly in small groups in homes on week-nights. Many of 
these couples do not go to Sunday Church with any regularity. But 
is Church and the Christian faith and life to be equated with Sun- 
day? A pastor complained that he could no longer get his young 
people out on Sunday night; I told him of a young people’s Reforma- 
tion Day service where more than fifty teen-agers on the night before 
Hallowe’en, a week-night, met for worship and discussion. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHausEN 


THE ACTUAL WORLD AND THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


The Reverend E. H. Robertson has been appointed Study Secre- 
tary of the United Bible Societies. His assignment is to ascertain 
how the Bible is being used, both in the life of the Churches and 
in their evangelism. His project is sponsored by the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Society. He has re- 
cently been visiting and conferring with groups in the United States 
and Canada, but his research will take him to Churches in many 
lands. 

Mr. Robertson is concerned about the use and misuse of the Bible. 
While the Bible has been read through all the centuries and has been 
a means of grace to countless millions, yet in our day we have become 
estranged from the world of the Bible. Living in an industrial 
world, we seem to inhabit a far different world from that which is 
found in the Bible. Notable efforts have been made in recent years 
to reinterpret the Bible and to make its pictures and symbols intel- 
ligible in terms of modern understanding. Some of these attempts 
have been disastrous; some have been criticized even though they 
seem to be effective. The story of the prodigal son, for instance, 
may be quite familiar, but to a great many people it is a pretty story 
of the long ago without much point or relevance. 

Mr. Robertson writes that in reading a Bible passage today, three 
questions must be faced: (1) Is it true? (2) What does it mean? and 
(3) How am I involved? Unless the third question has been asked 
and answered, Bible reading or preaching is simply a pleasant, in- 
tellectual exercise. 

This study project will involve Mr. Robertson in a great many 
tough questions. He will surely have to deal with Professor Rudolf 
Bultmann’s method of bringing the existential truths of the Bible to 
bear upon modern man by demythologizing the literary forms of the 
Scriptures. Further, he will have to face the fact that for a great 
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many ministers, the Bible is not used as the main means of grace. 
In short, few congregations take the Bible seriously enough to help 
laymen to read it daily and meaningfully. Much of this failure to 
use the Bible in Church life and work may be due to the minister’s 
fear of being a Bible-toting proof-text-quoting evangelist. Some of 
it may result from the Protestant practice which regards the minister 
as the only trained teacher capable of interpreting the Bible. People 
have become accustomed to sit and listen while the minister teaches 
the Bible. It is a real question as to whether the so-called Biblical 
world of redemption-history takes the place it once occupied when 
the Protestant Reformation was born. 

To be sure, a great many word studies, commentaries, shorter Bi- 
bles, translations, and paraphrasings of the Bible are now available 
for use. ‘There is widespread use of daily devotional booklets. But, 
it is a question as to whether the use of the Bible expressed in them 
really gets people to read and know the Bible world. And, even the 
most useful helps will not be used unless something more basic is 
brought into the picture—that is motivation! It is doubtful whether 
people will read the Bible unless they are moved to regard it as the 
rule of faith and practice, the one and only indispensable source of 
that revelation which nourishes, stimulates, and guides life with 
meaningfulness. 

True, the world of the Bible and the actual contemporary world 
are worlds apart in many ways; but the perennial world and the real 
world as seen from the perspective of God still meet in a meaningful 
way in the Bible. It is to be hoped that this study will cause some 
guiding light to fall upon a vexing problem in those Churches which 
lay so much emphasis upon the preaching and teaching of the Bible. 


AUTOMATION 


Automation is coming! One expert regards the emergence of 
automation as the second industrial revolution which is bound to 
change life radically. ‘The word is too new to be found in our dic- 
tionaries. In fact, there is no agreement on what the term means. 
Essentially, it means a new way of production by which machines are 
run automatically not by people but by other machines. Not only 
will machines run other machines, but machines can be produced 
which will electronically direct industrial operations and thus re- 
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lieve the human brain of some of its former burdens. A report has 
it that a radio factory now produces a thousand radios a day under 
the direction of only two men. Formerly this factory employed 
eight hundred men. More and more automation will mark our in- 
dustrial establishments. 

Few will regret the passing of human drudgery connected with our 
daily work. However, there are larger and more serious conse- 
quences connected with automation which should give us pause. 

Because this new development will increase production, one can 
envisage the multiplication of goods for human consumption. Great 
quantities of goods can do much to eliminate poverty, especially in 
areas of want, but they can also surfeit people with a superabundance 
of things. In short, it can enhance the problem of sensate culture 
to a point where life may increasingly consist of things. Already 
industrial prophets are talking in terms of an American income of 
a trillion dollars per year. Machines have a way of increasing them- 
selves and of producing more and more. They will require the serv- 
ices of more and more trained youth. And to sell the products of a 
prolific machine, salesmen will be needed to create insatiable appe- 
tites to consume what is produced. We never dreamed of a franken- 
stein like this! 

But automation brings with it real problems for the worker. 
Semi-skilled labor will practically vanish. It will give way to an 
expert type of labor which either feeds or tends the machine and 
handles its products. This will mean a welcome relief from dead- 
ening and routine tasks, and offer the worker more leisure. But it 
poses the problem of the future of the unskilled laborers and their 
unemployment. Such a condition could produce widespread de- 
pression. How shall these workers be trained for and moved to new 
positions? And since the machine will become more central in the 
lives of workers, automation may result in a mobility of labor which 
will not only work disastrous effects upon families, but result in a 
dictatorship of the machine. 

What happens to the independent business man and the small 
establishment in an age of automation? The larger unit of ma- 
chinery will inevitably eliminate or absorb them out of sheer econ- 
omy and efficiency. Automation means bigger and bigger business 
concerns. 

One of the most obvious changes which automation will bring 
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about is the increased amount of leisure it will provide. The ma- 
chine produces no values; it challenges old ones and demands new. 
A certain period of leisure is good and necessary. It is often the 
stuff out of which great values and even cultures are born. As it is, 
our economy has taught people to think of leisure as a luxury which 
is snatched from work. Many of us have been educated to regard 
work as a necessity, if not a kind of sentence. Or, we have made 
work so central in our life and thought that we regard leisure as a 
waste of time. Most of our waking hours are spent in earning our 
daily bread. And the Protestant faith by its doctrine of vocation has 
maintained that, since work is so important in and integral to life, 
we should plan our lives in terms of the work for which we fit our- 
selves throughout life. 

The problems of leisure and of work posed by automation will 
certainly challenge the Church’s conceptions of these matters. The 
term for leisure in Greek is scholé. From it comes the word 
“school.” Indeed, one must have leisure to learn, but one must be 
willing to learn the right things in his leisure. For there are schools 
—leisures—which can be opportunities for growth into new life, and 
there are schools in which life can be disintegrated. Leisure can 
lead to terrible boredom as well as to sainthood. Leisure to be re- 
deemed must be used responsibly! Automation will not make real 
life easier; it is making heavier demands upon our freedom. We 
may have to revise our whole conception of work in an age of auto- 
mation; indeed, we may have to admit that specialized work for only 
a part of the time is not very closely related to the individual fulfill- 
ment of life at all! And if work is to have any meaning, it will have 
to be seen in the light of the whole industrial order. Work will be 
but a small part of man’s total life, most of which will be leisure. 

Of course, there are other serious concomitants with automation. 
If the machine becomes more dominant than it is, will it not create 
great ethical problems? Who will control this vast frankenstein? 
And will our little personal and provincial ethical standards be ade- 
quate to cope with it? The machine poses vast national and inter- 
national problems of the social and political order. ‘The Church will 
have to deal with it in larger terms than denominational standards. 

But what may be an even greater problem is that the machine 
will become more and more a determiner of man’s destiny. Our 
dependence upon it will grow as will our service and relation to it. 
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The machine, or the civilization of which it is central, could be- 
come like a deity upon which men utterly depend. The proud cre- 
ation of man’s hand and brain could enslave its creator. And the 
ways of the machine would be sovereign. Man would cease to be 
man. 

All of this may sound rather speculative. But it is not impossible. 
It behooves Churchmen to arouse themselves and to gird themselves 
for the age of automation. We still confront the great choice. Life 
or death! And while the issues of life remain the same, the forms 
in which they present themselves are ever new and ever larger. 


YOUTH AND MILITARY LIFE 


For the past fifteen years every young man in the United States has 
registered for military service on his eighteenth birthday. During 
that time nearly twenty-five million have had military training 
in one form or another. At present, nearly three million young 
men and thousands of young women are stationed in military bases 
throughout the world. Those who were classified as 4D number 
into the thousands; they are serving as pastors or engaged in study 
for the ministry. A number have served, or plan to serve, in the 
chaplaincy of one of the three branches of the armed services. Con- 
scientious objectors have engaged with considerable sacrifice and 
courage in the Civilian Public Service or in some alternate service. 
Several hundred have refused to register and are in prison. 

What is the effect of this selective service system? It has brought 
about a kind of revolution in the young manhood—and womanhood 
—of the nation. Something new has been added to the business of 
growing up in the United States. For two years the vast majority 
of them have been exposed to a kind of educational experience which 
takes them away from home, interrupts their vocational and/or edu- 
cational plans, throws them together with strange companions in 
far-off places, and thrusts them into a program of training which is 
definitely related to war and the critical international situation. 
There are nearly a million more young men in this “university of 
military service” than there are students in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

There are now more veterans than there are alumni of all colleges 
and universities. All the schools above high school do not graduate 
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as many each year as are “graduated” from military service. This 
service comes at a formative period in life. And it is a powerful edu- 
cational agency, for better or for worse. 

It is estimated that fifty per cent of the men in the service today 
are married. New families face problems of housing, curtailed in- 
come, and limited social activities. Courtship suffers from unnatu- 
ral urgency and a complicated future. Prospective homemakers face 
a difficult time. 

There are real difficulties faced by the youth who enter upon mili- 
tary service: a kind of life in which there is little privacy, a regimen 
of strict discipline, a freedom from home restraints and supports, 
and an exposure to every kind of temptation from fellow-service men 
and wide-open places of immorality. He may lose his sense of goal 
in life as he “‘puts in” two years at something for which he finds lit- 
tle reason. And after two years of service are past, the soldier may 
have become accustomed to such a conditioned regimen of life in 
which so much was done for him, that he is unfitted, for some time, 
to get back into the swing of community life. Many a youth has 
gone back into military service in order to avoid the demanding 
responsibility of civilian life. 

With few exceptions, most Protestant Churches have not been 
alert to this revolution in the life of American youth. They have 
not taken seriously these two years and the experience into which 
it plunges our young men. What has been done has been a hit-or- 
miss or a piecemeal affair. Many churchmen who are veterans will 
testify that they are churchmen today more in spite of the Church’s 
neglect than because of its concern and care. ‘True, some pastors 
and Churches are not too keen about compulsory military service; 
but this attitude should not cause them to neglect the pastoral care 
of Church youth who must undergo military service. These young 
men must not be lost to the Church! ‘They must be helped to face 
the compulsory experience which most of them do not choose. They 
must be regarded as members of the local Church whose pastoral 
care is far more effective than that which may be given by the reli- 
gious ministries of any Chaplain. 

Churches may well begin the preparation of their youth for Se- 
lective Service during the high school years. ‘They may help the 
conscientious objector to understand his decision and to follow it 
through either in non-combatant or in some form of pacifist service. 
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Churches could well help those who enter the services to accept 
and make the most of the experience. Where young men are sta- 
tioned abroad, they might be helped to be good ambassadors of 
Church and nation. Above all, they will have opportunities to meet 
other young men of like mind from various parts of the nation. The 
opportunities for Christian fellowship and witness on the base are 
greater than in a local parish. And military service can provide an 
ecumenical experience. 

It is most important that the Church give its youth a strong and 
versatile faith in God which is not too closely associated with the local 
parish. It must be strong enough to stand up in the hurly-burly at- 
mosphere of a military camp and versatile enough to be a vital force 
in the youth’s life wherever he may go. A brittle, hot-house religion 
is hardly adequate for the hard realities of a military base. 

Of the three million now in the armed forces, it is estimated that 
57 per cent come from religious backgrounds; 43 per cent have had 
no previous relation to any religious group. Here is a challenging 
situation for the Churches! 

The government is doing all it can to provide religious services for 
these young men. But it would be the first to grant that the heavier 
responsibility rests upon the Churches to prepare their youth for this 
experience, keep in constant touch with them, provide them a proper 
welcome home and a re-introduction to civilian life. After under- 
going a maturing two-year experience, they represent an asset which 
the Church may well use in its life and work. 


TELEVISION: REVOLUTIONARY POWER 
OF COMMUNICATION 


Television is perhaps the most powerful force in the life of Amer- 
ica today. Its impact has been so sudden, widespread, and pervasive 
that even the experts have not had time to study adequately its effect 
upon individuals of all ages and upon the cultural climate. 

Two out of three families in the United States have TV sets; in- 
deed, some families have two sets. Over 427 TV stations beam pro- 
grams which may be picked up by 36 million receiving sets that are 
turned on and off to various channels at least 100 million times be- 
tween eight o’clock in the morning and midnight. While adults are 
TV fans, studies have shown that children watch programs on the 
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average of three to four hours per day or about thirty hours per week. 
From 1946 to September, 1955, 15 billion dollars were spent in tele- 
vision sets, which is 15 per cent more than the nation spent on new 
school and college buildings. In five sections of the country the per- 
centage of homes owning TV sets is as follows: Northwest 66 per cent; 
East Central 76 per cent; Far West 66 per cent; West Central 63 per 
cent; South 49 per cent. Families with three children or more own 
83 per cent of the sets, while those with one or two children own 79 
per cent and those with no children 54 per cent. Contrary to expec- 
tation, TV viewing has not diminished, although families acquiring 
a new set view less and more discriminatingly after the novelty of the 
experience has worn down. It is estimated that by 1960 every family 
in the nation will own at least one TV set. Nor must we disregard 
radio sets, which in spite of television’s advent are more numerous 
than TV sets. ‘Together these two media provide a powerful influ- 
ence in the life of the nation. 

Many have hailed and defended TV for its great possibilities. 
They predict that in time it will take on international proportions 
and contribute to the unity and peace of the world. TV has tended 
to keep families at home and together. It has stimulated interest 
in many subjects. It has made entertainment cheap and available. 
It has given millions a look into the operations of government, the 
U.N.O., and political conventions. It has given people a face-to-face 
close-up of leading personalities; it has taken them to areas of current 
concern and far off places. It enlarges the vocabulary, and gives 
children a “‘savvy’”’ about subjects of present interest. It seems to be 
bringing the separated regions of the nation together. Plays, lec- 
tures, panels, and forums have been brought into countless homes. 
In some educational tests made at the University of Toronto students 
taught by TV learned significantly more than in the radio or reading 
classes. Advertising over TV has proved the most effective means of 
selling commodities ever known. 

However, in spite of these and many other favorable comments 
made on TV, there is much to be said on the other side. It has inter- 
fered with the school work, sleep, and reading habits of children. It 
has brought on a decline of reading generally. It has tended to glo- 
tify violence and arouse morbid emotions. The well-adjusted child 
may be able to tolerate much on TV, but not so the emotionally crip- 
pled child. Even though crime programs bring the criminal to jus- 
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tice, a permissive attitude towards crime may be communicated to 
the juvenile viewer. In 1954, almost 78 per cent of the TV programs 
were classed as entertainment, and 22 per cent as information. The 
fare in general is not too challenging or uplifting, although quizzes, 
personalities, etc., were classified under entertainment. One-fifth to 
one-fourth of TV time is devoted to high-pressure commercials. 

The most serious criticism of TV is aimed at its superficial han- 
dling of serious subjects; its surface sophistication lacks depth. Re- 
ligious programs which must conform to the criteria of entertainment 
dictated by technical experts have a “staged” character about them 
and therefore lack the element of reality. TV lifts personalities and 
stereotypes into prominence in the national mind. Some sociologi- 
cal critics maintain that while TV has had a broadening influence, 
it is changing the American mind and character. It is conditioning 
Americans to be “other directed’”’ instead of “inner directed,” to be 
conformists rather than transformers. ‘The technical term for it is 
“narcotic disfunction,” a process by which the average American com- 
ing home from work allows himself to be “translated” through TV 
into a world of fancy. The commercials of TV, which are constantly 
inviting people to enjoy sense satisfactions, together with its un- 
ashamed and continuous emphasis upon entertainment, creates an 
attitude of mind which not only makes it difficult to get people’s 
attention on serious matters, but produces laziness and a breakdown 
in the sense of responsibility. What goes out today over TV is a 
kind of gospel, or kinds of gospels. Americans are being “‘evangel- 
ized” continually; their minds and attitudes are being formed by 
most subtle means. The criterion which governs these programs is 
not what is most beneficial for people but what people want. This 
is a vicious circle which can only spiral downward. 

Regardless as to what churchmen may think about TV, it is here 
to stay. They must reckon with it; they must examine, judge, and 
guide its use; they must utilize it for the proclamation of the Gospel. 
The Church has always been slow to accept new methods in its work, 
even though the methods of the Church have always been adapted to 
the cultures in which it lived and worked. The justifiable fears of 
the Church about TV should not cause Churchmen to withdraw from 
this—or any other—method. Besides, there are no “pure” methods 
of proclaiming the Gospel! Every attempt to bring the Gospel to 
men effectively carries with it the danger of making it “interesting.” 
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We have this treasure in “‘earthen vessels’ and God does still beseech 
men through other men. 

But the Church must learn, too, that ‘TV is a new kind of medium. 
It is not enough for Churches to add a program here and there to 
this revolutionary technique; TV demands the best strategy the 
Church can find. It is necessary for Christian theologian and tele- 
vision technician to work together at this task. Further, the con- 
ventional Church program beamed to only one type of viewer, rep- 
resenting one cultural class, is not a responsible use of mass media. 
In a recent study, it was discovered that most ministers have not given 
serious consideration to the impact of radio and television upon their 
constituents. It is high time that the Church gave serious considera- 
tion to its traditional methods of Church work, all of which are the 
accretions of centuries of development, and none of which are canon- 
ical or sacrosanct. “The Church must preach! But how? 

While the Church must use ‘TV to fulfill its obligation to proclaim 
the Gospel to every creature, it must also steer clear of the temptation 
to stage a “successful’’ program through spectacular means in pro- 
claiming the Gospel. ‘The Gospel must be proclaimed through 
means in harmony with the truth. The Church must not take short 
cuts to win easy emotional responses from people; it must not reduce 
its Gospel to the mere level of entertainment; it must not fail to at- 
tach individuals to the ongoing life of local congregations. Perhaps 
one of the worst things that could happen to the Church would be a 
“successful” ‘I'V mission! Success could be won at the price of the 
truth of the Christian faith. “There must be no “manipulation of 
people for what is presumed to be their best interests,” says one re- 
port. ‘This puts a heavy responsibility upon the Church for the con- 
structive use of TV in strict harmony with the essential nature of the 


faith. 


WHAT IS A LAYMAN? 


There is an increased interest in the place and responsibility of the 
“layman” in the life and work of the Church today. Churches in the 
United States have developed a strong laymen’s movement. The 
Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston de- 
voted one of its six themes to a discussion of the subject. 

American Christianity has from its early history been closely asso- 
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ciated with the laity. Its free Churches are largely “gathered” in 
character. ‘The Sunday School movement, which has grown to large 
proportions, was from the beginning a laymen’s movement. The 
vigorous work of women in American Churches is now being matched 
by the organization of churchmen on denominational and interde- 
nominational lines. 

In Europe, this interest in laymen has been rather recent. For 
one thing, European Churches have awakened to the fact that they 
hold a very precarious relation to the modern world. Churches were 
often called “‘ministers’ churches,” and as such they were the primary 
concern and responsibility of ordained ministers. ‘This passive con- 
ception of the laity, writes Dr. Hendrick Kraemer, brought about a 
realization of ‘‘the strangeness and inadequacy’”’ of this conception of 
the laity. During the last War, the ranks of the clergy were depleted 
and the continuance of the Church, in many instances, came to de- 
pend upon the laity. In their struggle against non-Christian and 
anti-Christian values, not only the clergy but the laity had to discover 
afresh what it meant to be a Christian. ‘The Churches, therefore, 
came through the war with a deeper sense of the responsibility of 
lay Christians. As a result, many projects have come into being in 
Europe which are aimed to habilitate the laity in the witness and 
work of the Church. 

Encouraging as this development is, there are several matters re- 
garding the laity which are not clear. For instance, a layman is de- 
fined as a “non-professional” or a “non-clerical” person. ‘This is 
negative. It defines the layman in terms of the clergy! A layman, 
then, is a Christian who is not a minister. The Evanston Assembly 
defined laymen as “Christian people who are not in full-time employ- 
ment in the service of the Church.”” But are not laymen in the full- 
time service of the Church as doctors and teachers and nurses and 
homemakers? Because Churches have spent much time on defining 
the nature and function of the minister, they have tended to separate 
the layman from the clergyman. ‘This has gone to such an extent 
that it seems the Church can exist only where a priest or minister is 
available. And those duties which are not regarded as really impor- 
tant may be done by the laity; the clergy performs the essential func- 
tions. Professional ideas have crept into the Church and they have 
led to a dependence of the laity upon the preaching, administration, 
teaching, and pastoral activities of the clergy. It is sometimes 
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claimed that a common human craving for authority and direction 
in the Church may seem to work for efficiency and order, but it kills 
spontaneous life and action. Clericalism may result in the destruc- 
tion of the laity. As a result, Churches depend upon the ministry 
so much so that when a Church is without a minister its work suffers. 

If the laity is to assume its rightful role and function in the Church, 
it will be necessary to recover a true sense of the Church as a minister- 
ing body. ‘The laity (the people) are ministers. The New Testa- 
ment conception of the Church is that of a whole Church engaged in 
ministry. A high doctrine of the ministry has tended to reduce the 
doctrine of the Church. An emphasis upon the laity in no wise does 
away with the clergy. ‘There is but one ministry: that of the whole 
Church! The clergyman “represents and realizes one aspect of this 
ministry; the laity represent another aspect of this ministry of Jesus 
Christ,” writes Dr. Kraemer in World Christian Education (3rd 
Quarter, 1956). Both are one organic, integral whole of the min- 
istry of Jesus Christ. ‘That is the nature of the Church. ‘That is 
her calling. The ministry in both senses is meant for the world, 
because God has sent His Son into the world, out of love for the 
world. 

This poses the problem of the place and the task of the laymen in 
the Church. If the clergy of the Church are merely using the laity 
in an attempt to do their work, then this resurgence of the laymen in 
our time is a passing, and even a questionable affair. If laymen are 
to be trained for evangelistic work, to raise money for the programs 
of the Church, to “put across” the plans of the Church, there is a 
grave question as to whether laymen are really regarded as organic 
parts of the ministry of the Church! If, however, the Church’s true 
nature and calling is to embody the continuing, redeeming life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ, our Lord, to and in the world, then a more 
serious attempt will have to be made by denominational executives, 
clergymen, and local parish ministers, really to regard the laity as 
Church! In spite of our profession of faith in the “‘priesthood of all 
believers,” it is doubtful whether most Protestant Churches get be- 
yond verbal profession of this revolutionary doctrine. 
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THE PURPOSE OF 1*HE CHURCH AND ITs MINISTRY: REFLECTIONS ON THE 
AIMs OF THEOLOGICAL EpucaTION, by H. Richard Niebuhr in Col- 
laboration with Daniel Day Williams and James M. Gustafson. 134 
pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $2.50. 

This is the first publication in permanent form of the study of theo- 
logical education in the United States and Canada sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools and financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation. It is hoped that a second volume will be issued 
within the coming year which will offer “a more detailed study of the 
schools, faculties, students, curricula, et cetera.” The third portion of 
the report of the study has partly appeared already in a series of occa- 
sional bulletins. 

Professor H. Richard Niebuhr of the Yale Divinity School, the director 
of the enterprise, is a well known figure in contemporary theology and, 
through the years, has enriched the minds of clergy and laity by both lec- 
ture and publication. He has brought his considerable gifts to the serv- 
ice of the Association in accumulating and interpreting an enormous and 
complex mass of data. 

The need of self study and reappraisal is not new to the seminaries of 
this continent. In 1934 there appeared a survey and study in four vol- 
umes entitled The Education of American Ministers under the joint aus- 
pices of the Conference of Theological Seminaries in the United States 
and Canada (now the A.A.T-.S.) and the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. However, there were special reasons for the present under- 
taking. Present day seminary curricula in adjusting to environment have 
become what Niebuhr calls “a series of studious jumps in various direc- 
tions.” Ministerial training has not, in the opinion of many, kept abreast 
of contemporary thought, nor does it reflect the new religious temper of 
the mid-century. 

The discussion in this volume falls under three major headings: (1) the 
Church and its purpose, (2) the emerging new conception of the ministry, 
and (3) the idea of a theological school. The sequence shows the direc- 
tion of thought from the wide setting of the Church in the world to the 
more specific concern of a training school for ministers. The tension, 
and, ofttimes, confusion, of the specific with the general, of the proximate 
with the ultimate, is a constant theme in this book. The author is em- 
boldened at the outset to define the Church and its objectives in order to 
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place what follows in the right perspective. This he does fully aware 
that the doctrine of the Church is still in a fluid state among contempo- 
rary theologians, but aware also that the majority of teachers and students 
in seminaries appreciate the ecumenical nature of the Church. In his 
search for a definition, Professor Niebuhr employs the method of polar 
analysis, that is, the setting up of certain poles between which the Church 
moves or which it represents. The objective of the Church is simply the 
increase among men of the love of God and neighbor. Again the method 
of polarity is used, and the author gives ample space to the dangers of con- 
fusing one pole with its counterpart. 

The theological seminary has a dual function. It must be a source of 
intellectual power in approaching the main objective of the Church and 
it must train men for the various functions of the Church. American 
seminaries have emphasized this second function at the expense of the 
first; and, even within this area, they have further diminished their effec- 
tiveness by operating under an ill-defined conception of the ministry. 
Yet the author sees an emerging idea of the ministry, coming as by divine 
providence at this time of widespread uncertainty. It views the minister 
as a pastoral director whose first function is “to bring into being a people 
of God who as a Church will serve the purpose of the Church in the local 
community and the world.” His preaching, his priestly work, his coun- 
seling, teaching, and administering are directed toward this goal. The 
minister’s call, his authority and the nature of the people whom he is to 
serve are being restudied and redefined in the framework of this emerg- 
ing conception. 

The third part of the volume is in the form of a “private essay” on the 
idea of a theological school. Professor Niebuhr feels that the conserva- 
tism of most seminaries with regard to their curricula reflects cautious 
perplexity rather than complacency, and that a unifying idea of purpose 
would ease current tensions such as exist between various disciplines and 
would control the adjustment to new needs, As the intellectual center 
of church life the seminary in its faculty and students must not only strive 
to fulfill the main objective of the Church in increasing the love of God 
and of neighbor, but it must maintain the reflective and critical function 
for the good of the Church. This reflection is to be carried on in the 
context of the Church’s whole life and both teacher and student must 
have a part in the work of the Church. 

This is a rich and stimulating book not only for those who are imme- 
diately concerned with theological education, but for all who are con- 
cerned with the Church and its objective. We are grateful to the sev- 
eral organizations and to the individuals who have devoted well over a 
year of time, money, and energy to this important study. The section 
of the book of most abiding worth, in our opinion, is that which discusses 
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the emerging new conception of the ministry. Professor Niebuhr states 
vividly and accurately a general trend. The other sections, that on the 
Church and its objectives and on the idea of a theological seminary, will 
take their place and play their role in the still inconclusive thinking on 
these matters. But in his fine delineation of the minister as pastoral di- 
rector the author has given clarity to an emerging type and has reinter- 
preted the fundamental elements of the ministry in the light of it. He 
summons the theologian, the poet, and the artist, to restate the human 
situation which the pastoral director and his ministering Church will 
confront. 

In the eyes of those who have been much concerned with the present 
state of theological education this volume may appear to be lacking in 
an adequate appraisal of the tremendous changes which have affected 
the world in the past twenty-five years. The depression, World War II, 
the atom bomb, television, social security, selective military service, 
desegregation, the Iron and Bamboo curtains have for greater or less 
produced the circumstances which demanded a restudy of theological 
education. 

What kind of world do we have today which the Church must face and 
what kind of minister must we train for the task? Answers to these ques- 
tions will largely determine the answer to the question of theological 
education. 

All will await eagerly the second volume which will deal with the more 
specific problems of seminary life and work. 

FRANK Dixon McCLoy, Jr. 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE THEOLOGY OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR, by Hans Hofmann. 269 pp. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. $3.95. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR, His RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
by Charles W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall. 486 pp. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1956. $6.50. 

It is interesting to recall that Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, was one of the first books to receive a 
full and exhaustive treatment in the newly-founded periodical THEOLOGY 
Topay. That was twelve years ago. Since then his fame has gone out 
into all the world and one and another has attempted to estimate the 
theological significance of his writings. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
and systematic of such attempts which have so far appeared is the first of 
the books under review. 

Hans Hofmann, now on the Faculty of Princeton Theological Semi- 
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nary, was born in Switzerland and studied widely in the fields of theology 
and psychology before coming to America for special research on the 
theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. The result of his studies was published 
in Switzerland in 1954 and has now been translated into English. It 
gives an admirably clear account of the development of Niebuhr’s thought 
and finds its own unity by seeking to demonstrate that the doctrine of 
sin is the determinative structural element in Niebuhr’s theology. Hof- 
mann enters sympathetically into the world in which the subject of his 
study has lived and worked and shows how it has affected his interpreta- 
tion of man’s sin. Wholeness can only exist where man, society, and God 
stand in true relationship to one another, and it has been Niebuhr’s con- 
stant task to expose the derangement of human life which inevitably fol- 
lows when this relatedness has been broken. By careful planning, by 
extensive quotation, and by sensitive appreciation Hofmann has suc- 
ceeded in unveiling the unity and continuity of Niebuhr’s thought and 
in providing a helpful introduction to any reader desirous of gaining a 
broad conception of his work as a whole. 

The second book is planned on a much more ambitious scale and seems 
to me to be eminently successful in achieving its object, which is to inter- 
pret and evaluate the contribution of Niebuhr to the religious, social, 
and political thought of our time. Here we have a real sense of living 
encounter and nothing could more fittingly portray the work of a man 
who has delighted in question and answer, in challenge and response, in 
the cut and thrust of vigorous dialectic throughout his ministry. Surely 
no finer tribute could be paid to this great Christian apologist than to 
have such a team of distinguished writers lined up to appraise, to criti- 
cize, to question, and to acclaim. What other Protestant teacher of our 
time is read by philosophers and historians, by Jews and Roman Cath- 
olics, by advocates of religious naturalism and of eastern mysticism, by 
Europeans and Americans, by moralists and theologians? 

The general plan of “The Library of Living Theology” of which this 
book forms the second volume is by now reasonably familiar. There is 
the introductory essay by the central figure. (In this instance we have 
twenty pages of Niebuhr at his best. It is a quite fascinating intellectual 
autobiography.) This is followed by a richly varied collection of essays 
of interpretation and criticism. (In this case no less than twenty stalwarts 
fire their questions and express their views.) Finally there comes the 
reply to the debate and the book is rounded off with a bibliography and 
a subject index. (The bibliography occupies no less than 24 pages. The 
sheer volume of Niebuhr’s work is quite astonishing.) The editors de- 
serve full praise for the excellent balance and catholicity which they have 
achieved in this attractively-produced book. 

It would be impossible in a short review to describe the contents of this 
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volume in any detail. I was struck by Emil Brunner’s words in the first 
of the critical essays: Niebuhr “makes clear the essence of both the pres- 
ent day world and the Christian Faith. With him theology broke into 
the world; theology was no longer quarantined and men of letters, phi- 
losophers, historians, sociologists, even statesmen, began to listen.” I was 
much intrigued by the friendly battle of the giants—Tillich and Niebuhr: 
where could one find a better short discussion of the place of “reason” 
in man’s apprehension of God's revelation? I was greatly impressed by 
Arthur Schlesinger’s tribute, not only to Niebuhr’s writings and ideas 
but to the man himself. “No man has had as much influence as a 
preacher in this generation; no preacher has had as much influence in 
the secular world. It was almost as much his personality as his writing 
which helped accomplish in a single generation a revolution in the bases 
of American liberal political thought.” 

Niebuhr’s view of myth, of history, of liberalism, of authority, of mir- 
acles, of natural law, of pacifism, of the Church, all come up for illumi- 
nating discussion. The contributors, one feels, have given of their best, 
showing their admiration for the work of a very great Christian thinker, 
expressing frankly their doubts and difficulties when they find themselves 
unable to follow him all the way. And in the end possibly no section is 
more significant than one paragraph of Niebuhr’s answer to Tillich. 
There the key words “dramatic” and “historical” are central. Niebuhr 
is fascinated by the dramas of history. He himself is one of the actors 
in the great drama of history. His whole self is involved. He is never 
merely speaking about history: he is never merely acting outside history. 
No, this drama of history means destiny for all who are involved in it: 
it means encounter with God who is himself working in and through 
history. You feel that Niebuhr has made history part of himself and at 
the same time has made himself part of history. Here is the excitement 
of his career and of his writings: here is the continuing suspense. The 
story is not yet finished and who knows but that Niebuhr may yet have 
more surprises in store for those who celebrate what he has already so 
finely achieved? 

F. W. DILLISTONE 
Liverpool Cathedral 
Liverpool, England 


THE CHURCH TEACHES, by Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College in Kansas. 
400 pp. St. Louis, Herder, 1955. $5.75. 
Every theologian, at one time or another, has thumbed through Den- 
zinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum, which has become such a classic that 
the name of the editor is currently used as a common name. Now The 
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ing point. Complete subjectivity was achieved instead. Much of the 
material necessary for writing the history of this evolutionary process may 
be found in The Church Teaches, but of course it is not indexed as such, 
and our students will need some application to discover it. It would be 
idle to brand the book as tendentious on the grounds that it actually pre- 
sents confessional truth while purporting to present historical truth. No 
apology is offered for this since, in the eyes of Roman theologians, there 
can be no tension between confessional truth and history. 

GerorGES A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE VirGin Mary, by Giovanni Miegge. Translated by Waldo Smith, 
Foreword by John A. Mackay. 196 pp. Philadelphia, The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1956. $3.50. 

Recent developments of Marian cult and theology within the Churches 
of the Roman communion have caused a considerable emotion in Prot- 
estant circles, and given occasion to an abundant literature of various 
format and of unequal value. One of the best books written on the sub 
ject is that of Professor Miegge, who teaches Church History at the Wal- 
densian Faculty of Theology in Rome. Miegge charts the doctrinal cur 
rents which have led to the teaching of modern Catholicism on the person 
and mission of Mary. He scrutinizes the motives and significance of 
Marian developmenis, and underiakes to fad oui when and where Roman 
theology became inconsistent with the spirit or with the patterns of 
thought of original Christianity. Mieewe focuses his attention on the 
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Miegge is not at his best when exegeting the Scriptural passages relative 
to Mary. His interpretation of Mark 3: 31-35 and of John 19: 25-27, 
where Mary is “rebuked” by Jesus—but is she?—barely supports the over- 
weight of his doctrinal conclusions. He is undoubtedly right in charg- 
ing Roman Catholic theologians with having read too much into the 
words of the Angel in Luke 1: 28, but does he not unconsciously mini- 
mize the significance of Mary’s calling when he writes that these words 
mean “simply” that she was the object of the kindness of God, who chose 
her as the instrument of his ways? ‘Simply’ indeed, but what a unique 
calling! Miegge is entirely at home, as could be expected, when he out- 
lines and discusses the evolution of the doctrine. His chapter on the 
Mother of God, the Theotokos, is a most lucid explanation, not only of 
this particular point of Mariology, but of the Christological dogma de- 
fined at Ephesus and Chalcedon. Ultimately, he deprecates the use of 
the expression, Mother of God, after acknowledging its theological cor- 
rectness, because it may result in popular misunderstanding, as it did at 
times. Why not rather teach “the people” what it really means, to wit, 
that Mary’s Son is also the Son of God, by birth, and not by adoption? 
In analyzing the Bull of definition of the Assumption of Mary, Miegge 
thinks that a certain shift in the theological methods of the Roman 
Church may be detected, inasmuch as the “consensus of the faithful” 
manifested by polls and petitions, seems to substitute for the Tridentine 
notion of Apostolic Tradition as an organ of divine revelation. The re- 
viewer welcomes this confirmatur of an observation that he had made 
independently. The chapter on the Immaculate Conception will leave 
without excuse not only those who confuse Immaculate Conception and 
Virgin Birth—they belong in theological outer darkness anyway—but also 
those who might think that the distinction between Prenatal Sanctifica- 
tion and Immaculate Conception is just another case of scholastic hair- 
splitting. 

The peaceful tone of the book is highly to be praised. The author has 
excellent reasons for avoiding to hurt Roman Catholic feelings. First 
because he is a Christian, and second because he lives in Rome. The 
foreword by President Mackay and the translator’s preface may help meas- 
uring how much Protestants are being emotionally shocked by the mush- 
room growth of Mariology in our times. Their comments will not make 
Roman Catholics happy. Nor, for that matter, will Miegge’s dispassion- 
ate objectivity. 

GrorcEs A. BARROIS 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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CALVIN’s DOCTRINE OF THE WoRK OF CurisT, by John Frederick Jansen. 

120 pp. London, James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1956. 8s. 6d. 

This book deals with one area of Calvin’s Christology. The author is 
professor of religion at Hanover College, Indiana. The subject is not a 
new one to Dr. Jansen. He has reflected on it for a number of years, as 
is witnessed by the fact that in 1945 he wrote his doctoral dissertation for 
the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary on the topic, ‘“Calvin’s 
Doctrine of the Offices of Christ.” This does not mean that the book 
merely represents the publication of ideas formulated a decade ago, for 
in this book Professor Jansen takes into account current trends in Christo- 
logical thought. 

The book may be divided into two main sections. Chapter one forms 
the first section in which, after discussing modern trends in Christology, 
and indicating current views on the validity of Calvin’s formula of the 
offices of Christ, he deals primarily with the history of the idea in the 
Church up until and including Reformation times. He delineates two 
traditions. Eminent theologians are quoted in support of a three-fold 
office (prophet, priest, and king), and of Aquinas it is said that “he comes 
closest to the use of the formula as a theological method” (p. 31). The 
second tradition is of a two-fold office (priest and king), and again authori- 
ties are quoted in favor of this theory. It is no news to Calvin scholars 
that the reformer held the former view. The question which now arises 
is this: Did Calvin borrow this formula from another theologian? Jansen 
cannot discover any direct borrowing, and adds that Calvin’s “importance 
lies not in inventing a formula, but rather in the systematic use he will 
suggest for it” (p. 38). 

Chapters two and three comprise the second part of the book. It is an 
exposition of Calvin’s teachings about the work of Christ. The second 
chapter traces the doctrine in the Institutes and in other minor theologi- 
cal works. Jansen notes that there is a development of Calvin’s thought. 
In the 1536 edition of the Institutes the reformer teaches a two-fold office 
(priest and king), whereas in the final edition he affirms that there is a 
three-fold office. Jansen maintains, however, that Calvin made no real 
use of the prophetic element. Chapter three is a discussion of the ex- 
egetical basis of Calvin’s doctrine. This is the longest section in the 
book, occupying a third of the entire work. The length of the chapter 
is due in part to liberal quotations from the reformer’s commentaries. 
After an excursus on Calvin’s principle of interpretation, Jansen gets 
down to the problem: Does Calvin’s exegesis demand the theological for- 
mulation of a three-fold view of Christ’s work? If not, why did Calvin 
teach such a view in the definitive edition of his Institutes? Jansen an- 
swers the first question in the negative. As regards the second question 
he makes two observations. First, Calvin conceived of the prophetic ele- 
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ment in the three-fold view of Christ’s work as the means of relating rev- 
elation and redemption. “Christ’s revelatory character belongs not un- 
der the de officiis, but under the de persona, permeating as it does his 
kingly and priestly work, and providing the bond of union that unites 
these” (p. 102). Second, the prophetic office suggested to Calvin a foun- 
dation for the ministry of the Reformed Church. This ministry is not 
necessarily validated by ordination, but rather by participation in Christ’s 
office. 

The book concludes with a Postscript, in which the author deals with 
some of the issues and implications raised by his study. It is rather un- 
fortunate that there is no index. 

It is equally unfortunate that Allen’s translation of the Institutio was 
used in this work; for it is not the best. One example will suffice. After 
quoting Aquinas, Jansen writes: “It is safe to say that Calvin had this 
passage in mind when he speaks of the formula as being ‘pronounced 
among the Papists’’”’ (p. 31). Norton has “named,” and Beveridge trans- 
lates ‘‘spoken of,” both of which are better renderings of the Latin than 
“pronounced.” Then, he uses throughout his footnotes the symbols 
“M.S.G.,” “C.R.,” and “O.C.,” without any explanation of their meaning. 
Scholars will understand these symbols, but surely the book was not writ- 
ten for them alone. There is also a certain infelicity of style. It is 
not quite correct to say that “Calvin echoes the thought of the famous 
hymn . . .” (p. 95), since the hymn in question was penned almost three 
hundred years after the reformer’s death. Finally, there seems to be con- 
fusion between quality and quantity in the following sentence: “It can- 
not be said that his Christological thought has little that is distinctive or 
original, for it occupies a considerable place in his own theological effort 
and polemic” (p. 24). 

In spite of what has been written in the above paragraph, it must be 
made clear that the book is well worth reading, and for those interested 
in the thought of Calvin it is definitely worth its cost. Christology is the 
crucial doctrine of all Christian theology. This book provides an insight 
into one aspect of the Christological thought of an outstanding theologian. 

WALTER G. HARDs 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ASIAN REVOLUTION, Edited by Rajah B. Manikam. 
293 pp. Published for Friendship Press, New York, N. Y., by Diocesan 
Press, Madras 7, India, 1954. $2.50. 

For the formidable Asian problem the volume under review offers no 
final answers. It presses no wild claims and pretends to no easy solutions 
for issues attendant upon new political structures and awakened cultures. 
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As regards Christianity’s multiple relations to this or that major factor in 
Asia, the book does convey accurate if not comprehensive data. By no 
means definitive, the work nevertheless achieves measurable distinction; 
it merits careful scrutiny if only because it presents a reliable picture and 
rare insights. 

This is a symposium about a present-day revolution. Involved are ap- 
proximately 1,230,000,000 souls of whom not more than 40,000,000, or so, 
are Christians. Coverage of the fourteen different countries of East Asia 
is of composite Asian authorship. From Pakistan to Japan, and from 
Indonesia to Korea, national affairs vary considerably. As a region, how- 
ever, East Asia confronts the Church with unprecedented opportunities. 
That would be true even where its peoples have convictions of their own 
and generally fight shy of conversion. 

Edited by Bishop Manikam, of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches of 
India, the book is an impressive attempt to highlight the phenomenon of 
“resurgence.” Next to the Preface is a useful area and population chart. 
The main text actually takes the form of a trilogy on the social develop- 
ment of East Asia, its resurgent faiths, and the role of Christianity. A 
short closing message headlined, ‘Asian Churchmen Speak” draws the 
three-cornered treatment to a focal point. 

An underlying presupposition evidently is that Asia presents Chris- 
tianity with a predicament somewhat analogous to that which the early 
Christians faced in the Greco-Roman world. There is an almost iden- 
tical encounter with rival cults and creeds. Classical Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Shinto, Confucianism, and Islam—along with superseding reli- 
gions—are out to thwart evangelism. The thrust of renascent faiths is 
confronted at different levels. It inevitably evokes the crucial question 
whether or not the gospel has sufficient power to transform the inherited 
national character. 

But this analogy with Roman times breaks down in the political sphere. 
Not one integrating empire but three major powers today hold sway in 
Asia. Russia controls the north from the Caucasus to the Bering Straits; 
China, with an area three times that of India, stretches across the central 
mass of Asia; and the United States although it holds no Asian territory 
nevertheless exerts tremendous power through treaties and alliances. To 
say that the Communists have drained away Western strength in Indo- 
China is to give only part of the story; they are in fact bent upon the same 
objectives throughout the continent. 

Yet Asia’s opposition to the West and suspicion of the United States in 
particular require further explanation. It will be helpful in this connec- 
tion to recall that for four centuries most of Asia lived in the backwaters 
of the world. Only recently have its peoples acquired a voice in current 
events. “Resurgent movements in the ancient faiths of Asia are of sig- 
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nificance in that they are in the final analysis efforts of the more thought- 
ful followers of the Asian religions to correlate culture and creed” (p. 121). 

However, Asia’s leaders recognize that the destiny of their homelands 
is intimately linked to that of mankind everywhere. They are deter- 
mined that their own countries exercise due responsibility in shaping the 
future. It is of the essence that Europe and America grasp the strength 
of that determination. Whether in the domain of religion or interna- 
tional affairs, therefore, to enlist Asia and the Asians in a common part- 
nership is to further the cause of peace. Such a partnership now under- 
girds Church strategy. It is a first step towards the coexistence of nations, 
a down payment on freedom and the right to propagate spiritual truth. 

The authors of this probing volume leave little doubt that radical 
change on the deepest comparative religious level is likewise necessary. 
They agree with E. Stanley Jones that in Asia one ought to preach Christ 
only, for around His name much of the struggle in Asian religious life 
gathers. To preach the gospel in all its relevance to the local scene will 
shed a radiance on the gospel itself. With each successive victory a hith- 
erto unknown resource of Christ’s unsearchable riches will be made mani- 
fest. 

The volume reflects on Asia’s heavy debt to Christian missions. It 
warns, however, that “it would be a catastrophe if an outworn theory of 
racial superiority flourished in the seclusion of the mission compound, 
and it would be a tragedy indeed if the mission bungalow became the 
last outpost of imperialism in East Asia’ (p. 69). The fact is that the 
Asian Christian and his Western colleague together have a God-given 
mandate to bind the wounds and release the captives. 

To sharpen their obedient partnership there is the reality that Asia’s 
religions both old and new have little to say about the secret of individual 
and social responsibility for sin. “The Church faithful to her Lord can 
and will spell out a deeper blessedness for the common man and the so- 
ciety he reforms. In East Asia, Christianity prays for wisdom to com- 
pete with its rivals on a front of intelligibility and prophecy. 

EpwaArp J. JuRjI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


A Basic History OF LUTHERANISM IN AMERICA, by Abdel Ross Wentz. 

430 pp. Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 1955. $5.00. 

For many years, a standard text for college and seminary study of the 
history of American Lutheranism has been Dr. Wentz’s The Lutheran 
Church in American History. The present volume is a revision and ex- 
pansion of that useful text, and it shares the strengths as well as some of 
the weakness of the earlier volume. 
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Having used Wentz’s earlier book as a textbook when I taught the his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in America, I can testify to its readability 
and to the enthusiasm with which students respond to it. If anything, 
that quality has been improved in the revision. The complex story of 
the Norwegian development (pp. 259 ff.), for instance, is treated in a 
language and style so clear that the outsider can find his way through a 
really intricate web of relationships. The no less involved stories of 
other linguistic groups receive a similar treatment. The author is ob- 
viously at home with the vast number of narrative details in his account 
and he knows which to choose and which to withhold. Of particular 
value is the careful and extensive bibliography, part of it annotated, 
which will help the student who wants to go beyond the necessarily 
sketchy account in a textbook. 

But I feel obliged to register two negative reactions as well. Neither 
the earlier volume nor this revision has been able to convince me that 
there are sufficient parallels between American history and the history 
of the Lutheran churches in America to warrant organizing the book 
along the lines of American history. On the contrary, studies of the 
sociology and history of immigrant groups in the New World suggest 
the presence of certain tendencies and directions in such groups that 
also appear in Lutheran synods. Wentz is obviously intent upon prov- 
ing that the Lutheran Church in America is “not an immigrant church 
that needed to be naturalized,” as he says on the very first page. But I 
am still not sure that he really brings this off. 

In addition, it seems that the history of Lutheran theology in America 
does not receive the treatment it deserves. Thus the account of the 
predestinarian controversy (pp. 213 ff.) involves oversimplifications far 
below the level of other sections of the book. If theological students 
are historically as sophisticated as the discussions of the Civil War ap- 
pear to assume, they ought to be theologically more sophisticated than 
the discussions of doctrinal questions appear to assume. It is indeed 
true that some histories of American Lutheranism have erred on the 
other side, but the current interest in theology would appear to suggest 
that the historian owes his reader a more adequate picture of the theo- 
logical development. 

But these criticisms should not obscure the gratification with which 
students of American church history will greet the appearance of this 
very substantial contribution to the literature of their field. 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
Federated Theological Faculties 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PREACHING AND THE NEW REFORMATION, by Truman B. Douglass. 142 
pp- New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $2.50. 

This book is the current volume of the Yale Lectures on Preaching. It 
is in the tradition of P. T. Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Modern 
Mind. It will be twice valuable, if it sends us back to Forsyth. 

The author here celebrates his “Churching” after having brought forth 
a live theology of the Word and the Church. His midwife was the Ecu- 
menical Movement. ‘The birth was not in the-Ecumenical clinic; it was 
achieved in a minister’s painful studies, by “praying, reading, and think- 
ing in wider company.” He gains perspective from distance. He con- 
fesses that he belongs to the ‘diminishing company of ministers over forty 
years of age who have never attended a world conference on anything.” 
He holds that the most fruitful work of the Ecumenical Movement is be- 
ing done outside the formal gatherings, in pulpit and parish. He makes 
good his claim. 

His study has brought him to new understanding of the nature of the 
Church and of the Word of God. His theology has become Biblical, and 
his Biblical study theological. He has become reconciled to “the scandal 
of particularity”—one God, one nation, one succession of saving events, 
limited in space and time. He finds the God who speaks to us. He an- 
swers the question, “Why we preach?” which is prior to ‘““What shall we 
preach?” 

He quotes P. T. Forsyth: ““True preaching presupposes a Church, and 
not merely a public. And wherever the Church idea fades into that of a 
mere religious club or association you have a decay in preaching.” The 
sermon is sacramental; it is a spoken sacrament, as Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are acted sacraments. No sacrament has any meaning, when sep- 
arated from a believing and witnessing Church. This recovery of the 
conception of the Church “reformed according to the Word of God” is 
the new reformation in our time. 

“To proclaim the present and kingly rule of Christ in the Church, to 
build up the Body of Christ, and to extend the bounds of that community 
which in its triumph is the Kingdom of God—that is the purpose of the 
preaching ministry. That is Why we preach.” 

Buy this book for your “praying, reading and thinking in wider com- 
pany.” 

It is here suggested that you begin your reading of the book at chapter 
three, and return to the first two. 

GEORGE ARTHUR FRANTZ 


Western Theological Seminarv 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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‘To WHoM SHALL WE Go? by D. M. Baillie. 199 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1955. $3.00. 

Donald Baillie’s God Was in Christ (1948) received immediate and de- 
served recognition as a landmark in Christology. The professor of sys- 
tematic theology at St. Andrews was known also as a constructive ecu- 
menical churchman who took a leading part in the Lund Conference and 
in other ecumenical tasks. Theology and Church alike suffered a great 
loss with his passing in 1954. We are grateful that in this volume of 
posthumous sermons “he being dead yet speaketh.” Thirteen of the ser- 
mons were given in St. Andrews University Chapel, six others constitute 
a series for Lent and Eastertide (four of which were broadcast), while the 
remaining six belong to various occasions. A memoir by John Dow pro- 
vides a moving tribute to the author’s life and personality. In their di- 
rectness and depth the sermons witness to the memoir’s suggestion that 
“the man was the embodiment of his theology.” 

Rather than examine the sermons for their homiletic structure and style 
(since they were not written for publication), this review will confine itself 
to four larger impressions. 

First of all, we sense immediately the force and acuteness with which 
Baillie spoke to the university world. His book on Christology revealed 
him as a teacher of theologians; these sermons show his concern to let the 
Christian Gospel speak relevantly to the larger academic world, whether 
to students who have left home for the first time (sermon 1), or to learned 
societies (as in sermon 21 on “Science and Religion’). Here are no cheap 
platitudes or generalities; here is an honest intellectual confrontation of 
the modern mind with the eternal Word. 

Secondly, we see the ecumenical churchman’s loving vision of a Body 
of Christ that must bridge “Catholic” and “Protestant” divisions. Of par- 
ticular interest is the sermon preached on All Saints’ Day, called “All 
Saints and All Sinners.” ‘The concern for Church unity comes out espe- 
cially in three sermons on the Lord’s Supper, one of which was given at 
Lund. 

Again, the sermons are theological—expressing Baillie’s theology of 
grace that finds its center in Christology and atonement. Every sermon 
leads to the person of Christ and the wonder of God's saving love in Him. 
“God Was in Christ” could be the title of this volume also, for it is the 
grace of God that interprets such doctrines as atonement, Holy Spirit, and 
Trinity with fresh vitality. 

Finally, we sense the personal depth and vigor of the man himself. 
There are some rare flashes of exegetical insight that make the Biblical 
message come alive, as in Baillie’s porttayal of Palm Sunday. The word 
of the Bible leaps the centuries to address the present—and always with 
pastoral concern and genuine human sympathy. For example, the proph- 
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ecy of Joel that “Your sons and daughters shall prophesy” asks us to look 
at a laboring man in a railroad compartment: “When the man puts down 
his paper and leans back and shuts his eyes, what is he thinking of? Per- 
haps he is thinking of God. . . . Why not? He is a working man. So 
was Jesus. And you don’t know what depths of Christian faith there may 
be in the heart and life of that ordinary man” (p. 35). 

Altogether, in these direct expositions we hear once again the authentic 
Gospel of the grace of God as it is brought to the tangled problems of the 
present age. 

JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE BIBLE, by Carroll A. Wise. 169 pp. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1956. $3.00. 

Having been impressed with the combination of sanity and sensitive- 
ness which Dr. Wise revealed in his earlier books, Religion in Illness and 
Health, and Pastoral Counselling, I started this book with considerable 
anticipation. It deals with a very difficult problem; but a problem which 
nevertheless demands careful interpretation in our day. Perhaps I ex- 
pected too much. In any case I found the book much less satisfying than 
his earlier books. It deals well with secondary problems, but seems to 
just miss the primary problems. 

It does make two positive contributions of real value. 

It helps the theologian to recognize more clearly the complicated ways 
in which personality disorders can render one incapable of responding in 
faith to God’s revelation. Dr. Wise elaborates this point effectively, in 
spite of the rather tedious repetition of phrases which, in popular writ- 
ing, have come to constitute a kind of modern psychological jargon. He 
shows how necessary it is to remove these psychological blocks before 
Christian faith can function effectively. He does not, perhaps, guard 
sufficiently against the implication that the removal of these hindrances 
is sufficient to produce faith. 

Further, Dr. Wise’s treatment should be of help to the psychotherapist 
who welcomes a rapprochement with religion but is perplexed by the 
language of theology. The sub-title on the wrapper of the book says it 
is an attempt “to relate the insights of the Bible to the recent findings of 
psychology and medicine.” It does this reasonably well. It should help 
to make Christian theology more meaningful and more reputable to 
the theologically untrained psychotherapist. But if the psychotherapist 
wants an adequate understanding of theological ideas, he will have to go 
much further than this book takes him. The concept of faith, for in- 
stance, is crucial in Biblical theology. What Dr. Wise says about it is 
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good, as far as it goes; but it stops just short of a fundamental point. Dr. 
A. Graham Ikin, in her latest book, speaks of faith as being a relationship 
in which God can act “without overruling our human freedom and re- 
sponsibility.” Faith is a relationship that transcends the antinomy of 
authority and spontaneity which governs so much Freudian and neo- 
Freudian thought. The antithesis of authority and freedom loses its 
meaning. ‘This is a most significant point, both for theology and for 
psychotherapy, but it does not come out clearly in Dr. Wise’s treatment. 

Dr. Wise will trouble the theologian by his curious way of changing 
his principles of interpretation when dealing with psychological and theo- 
logical questions. While reading the book, I underlined particularly ef- 
fective passages, and put question marks beside questionable statements. 
Almost all the underlined passages were in the psychological area, and al- 
most all the question marks in the theological area. In psychological 
questions, Dr. Wise insists that we by-pass symptoms in immediate experi- 
ence to get at their causes. In religious questions he emphasizes the im- 
mediate experience rather than its causes. The differenc is not, of course, 
quite as sharp in the book as I have drawn it here. Dr. Wise does deal 
with causes (psychological) when treating immature religion; and he does, 
sometimes, explicitly acknowledge the primacy of objective causes in reli- 
gion. In doing this he may be going too far for many psychotherapists. 
But he does not go far enough to interpret the theological point of view 
adequately. Biblical theology insists that there is something paradoxical 
about religion, such that mature religious experience develops only when 
one neglects the experience itself to concentrate on its causes. In general, 
Dr. Wise’s treatment tends to reverse this emphasis. 

Oddly enough, Dr. Wise does recognize the inadequacy of this approach 
when dealing with the specific problem of worship. Worship, he says, 
rests on the paradoxical fact that when one concentrates on the experi- 
ences worship produces, it does not produce them. It becomes effective 
only when one forgets the experiences and concentrates on their cause. 
What Dr. Wise does not seem to see clearly is that this paradox applies 
over the whole field of Biblical religion. 

W. S. TAYLoR 
Union College of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 


Mystery AND MysticisM, by A. Plé, Louis Bouyer, L. Cerfaux, Ian His- 
lop, and A. Leonard. 137 pp. New York, The Philosophical Library, 
1956. $4.75. 

The burden of this little book is to mark the legitimate place of mys- 
ticism within the bounds of Christian life and thought. This is a diffi- 
cult, but worthwhile task. Roman Catholics have been searching for 
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some time the mutual relations which exist between dogma, morals, and 
something which is defined as either asceticism, or mysticism, or a com- 
bination of both. Protestant orthodoxy has always been hostile to mys- 
tics, and modern theologians, such as Barth or Brunner, never speak of 
mysticism otherwise than derogatively. What exactly is meant by “mys- 
ticism,”” however, was never made clear. The contributors to this sym- 
posium are Roman Catholic theologians, whose essays, presumably writ- 
ten in French, were translated into English (translator not mentioned by 
name, imprimatur by authority of the Archbishop of Westminster). 

Father A. Plé sets the tune of the inquiry. God, the Inaccessible, has 
made himself accessible through a complex of events, symbols, sacraments, 
etc., which constitute a medium between God and men. Under the in- 
fluence of Neoplatonism, an unwarranted dissociation of Essence and me- 
dium prompted mystics to seek an immediate contact with the invisible 
reality of the unknown God, while by-passing the means by which he in- 
tends to make himself known to men. That this is a deviation from the 
original spirit of Christianity is obvious, and that the quest of genuine 
Christian mystics ought to start from the concrete facts of the “Christian 
mystery” is what the authors of the symposium intend to establish con- 
clusively. The two word studies by Louis Bouyer, respectively on “‘mys- 
terion” and ‘“‘mysticism,” contribute indirectly to the clarification of the 
entire topic by defining the terms and listing in genetic order what they 
did connote in various schools of thought and at different moments in 
history. But the generalities, I was tempted to say the platitudes, con- 
tained in the short essay of Ian Hislop on the Christian Myth, with the 
accent on what is meant by “Myth,” will not help much. 

We enter the heart of the matter with the suggestive article of L. Cer- 
faux on the mysticism of St. Paul. ‘The message of the Apostle describes 
the relationship of the Christian with the risen Lord in terms of strict 
objectivity. Christianity is based on realities and facts; it is a reality and 
a fact, which confront every man. Paul is not primarily interested in 
how people feel about it, nor in the modalities of religious experience, 
nor in the ways of the human soul in search of God, and yet his own ex- 
perience, which he did not care to describe much in detail, his conscious 
and constant contact with the Living God, through faith in Christ, are 
always there in the background, and condition the blunt objectivity of 
his definition of Christian life. Cerfaux tentatively characterizes this 
mysticism of Paul as “apostolic mysticism.” His formula parallels the 
expression “prophetic mysticism” coined by the editors of a recent sym- 
posium on Elijah in the Etudes Carmélitaines. In either case exception 
is taken with Friedrich Heiler’s axiomatic statement of a radical antinomy 
between “prophetic,” or “apostolic,” and “mystic.” A. Leonard also de- 
nies that there is here any contradiction. His essay is entitled “Phenom- 
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ena of Mystical Experience”—somehow a misnomer. It is rather a criti- 
cal evaluation of various theories on mystical experience. Leonard’s con- 
clusions may be summarized as follows: Christian mysticism is specifically 
distinct from Neoplatonic mysticism and its derivatives. It transcends the 
discontinuity of the historical and the timeless; it never divorces psycho- 
logical experience from objective revelation, the contemplation of the 
hidden God from the Word made flesh, the inner life of the soul from the 
community worship of the Church. Thus Christian mysticism is not 
something apart from the normal exercise of faith, nor from what is 
commonly known as Christian asceticism. Its light is the very light of 
faith, which transfigures historical events, symbols, even the humanity 
of Christ. Leonard’s arguments are pertinent and generally convincing. 
They would be more so if he had related his theory on Christian mys- 
ticism to a fully developed theology of the Holy Spirit, and if he had 
been more explicit in recognizing that Neoplatonism has seriously al- 
tered the testimony of Christian mystics such as Meister Eckhart and his 
disciples, or Ruysbroeck, or, although to a lesser degree, John of the 
Cross. One more remark ought to be made concerning the historical 
locus of divine communication, namely, the Church. The authors of 
the symposium mean of course the Roman Church, or, to be more ac- 
curate, the Churches of the Roman communion. We beg to include 
the other members of the mystical body of Christ, if the thesis is to be 
sustained. 

GerorGEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THe CoMPLETE WRITINGS OF MENNO Simons, Translated from the Dutch 
by Leonard Verduin and Edited by John Christian Wenger, With a 
Biography by Harold S. Bender. 1092 pp. Scottdale, Pa., Herald 
Press, 1956. $8.75. 

A review of a book is not expected to be a review of a review, yet in 
this instance, I do not know what better I can do than to call attention 
to the detailed review of the complete works of Menno Simons by Cor- 
nelius Krahn in The Mennonite Quarterly Review for October, 1956; 
and from it to extract the high points. 

This is a new translation by Leonard Verduin. It might possibly be 
called “‘a new revised version” because in many instances the earlier 
translation has been retained, but in every case it has been subjected to 
scrutiny and altered, where need be, in the interest of accuracy and style. 
This edition contains some new material, a number of smaller works of 
Menno discovered by the Dutch scholar, Vos. In consequence, there is 
no edition, either in German or in Dutch, as complete as this one. On 
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the other hand, Menno’s own latest text of his works has been used and 
certain passages are omitted which he himself excised from the earlier 
editions. These passages are very important for tracing his development. 

A brief biography of Menno by Harold Bender precedes the works. 
Introductions to each have been supplied by J. C. Wenger together with 
footnotes. The index comprises one thousand items. The illustrations 
are pictures of Menno, title pages of books, a page of Menno’s manuscript 
and a woodcut from the Martyrs’ Mirror. 

The publication of this work is to be hailed as an achievement, and the 
wish of Cornelius Krahn that it may be followed by a critical edition of 
the works of Menno in the original language is to be heartily seconded. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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